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LOVE IN 


LOVE IN WINTER. 


% 
Between the berried holly-bush 
The Blackbird whistled to the Thrush : 
** Which way did bright-eyed Bella go? 
Look, Speckle-breast, across the snow,— 
Are those her dainty tracks I see, 
That wind toward the shrubbery ? ”” 


Il. 
The Throstle pecked the berries still. 
** No need for looking, Yellow-bill; 
Young Frank was there an hour ago, 
Half-frozen, waiting in the snow; 
His callow beard was white with rime,— 
Tchuk,— ’tis a merry pairing time! ”” 
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Ill, 


** What would you? ”’ twittered in the Wren; 


‘* These are the reckless ways of men. 

I watched them bill and coo as though 
They thought the sign of Spring was snow; 
If men but timed their loves as we, 

*T' would save this inconsistency.” 


Iv. 

‘* Nay, gossip,”’ chirped the Robin, ** nay; 

I like their unreflective way. 

Besides, I heard enough to show 

Their love is proof against the snow; 

Why wait, he said, why wait for May, 

When love can warm a winter’s day?”? 
Good Words. 


THE DARK WOOD. 
BY WILLIAM G, MORRIS. 


Upon an eve I sat me down and wept, 
Because the world to me seemed nowise good; 
Still autumn was it, and the meadows slept, 
The misty hills dreamed, and the silent wood 
Seemed listening to the sorrow of my mood; 

I knew not if the earth with me did grieve, 
Or if it mocked my grief that bitter eve. 


Then ’twixt my tears a maiden did I see, 

Who drew anigh me o’er the leaf-strewn grass, 
Then stood and gazed upon me pitifully 

With grief-worn eyes, until my woe did pass 
From me to her, and tearless now I was, 

And she, ’mid tears, was asking me of one 
She long had sought unaided and alone. 


Him I knew not of, and she turned away 

Into the dark wood; while my own great pain 
Still held me there, till dark had slain the day, 
And perished at the grey dawn’s hand again. 
Then from the wood a voice cried, ** Ah, in vain, 
In vain | seek thee, O thou bitter sweet! 

In what lone land are set thy longed-for feet? ”’ 


Then I looked up, and, lo, a man there came 
From ’midst the trees, and stood regarding me; 
And, once again, my tears were dried for shame; 
But he cried out, ** 0 mourner, where is she 
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Whom I have sought o’er every land and sea ? 
I love her, and she loveth me, and still 
We meet no more than green hill meeteth hill.”’ 


With that he passed on sadly, and I knew 
That these had met, and missed, in the dark 
night, 

Blinded [ blindness of the world untrue, 

That hideth love, and maketh wrong of right. 

Then ’midst my pity for their lost delight, 

Yet more with barren longing I grew weak; 

Yet more I mourned that I had none to seek. 
Fortnightly Review. 


THE FIRST SUNRISE. 


THERE was no sun, but there was light, 
The bonds of darkness rending : 
There was no earth, but shores of night 
With seas of day were blending : 
And o’er the world, without a sound, 
In grand, eternal silence bound, 
The dim-lit flood extending. 


God spake the word : up rose the earth, 
The waters round it clinging; 
And with glad wonder at its birth 
The highest heavens were ringing : 
Through all the world a sound went out, 
The sons of God for joy did shout, 
The morning stars were singing. 


There fell a silence from on high, 

And hush’d the wondrous story : 
God spake; and sunrise drenched the sky, 

And smote the mountains hoary : 
Then burst from Heaven a mighty song; 
The sons of God, so bright and strong, 
Gave unto Him the glory! 

Sunday Magazine. 


AN OLD SEA-PORT. 
EVENING SKETCH. 


Nookep underneath steep sterile hills that rise 

Tier upon tier, receding far away, 

The quaint old port, wharf-flanked to seaward, 
lies, 

A dingy crescent round the curving bay, 

Small cruising craft about the harbour glide, 

Mere chips of boats, each with its one bright 
wing — 

Bright in the golden glow of eventide — 

Wooing the faint land-wind. A wee white thing 

Shews on the south sea-line, and grows and 


grows, 
Slow shadowing ship-shape; while to westward 
fi 


ar, 
Outlined in the low-lying amber bar, 
A sail sinks with the day. The sweet repose 
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Procured of peace prevails; and, fol-li ng all 
In one wide zone of rest, glooms the gray even- 
fall. Chambers’ Journal. 











LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF 
IRELAND.* 

Ir has been wittily said that bad 
books make good reviews, as bad wine 
makes good vinegar. If this were true, 
the critics ought to be grateful to Mr. 
O’Flanagan for the opportunity afforded 
them by his “Lives of the Lord Chancel- 
lors of Ireland.” It is a bad book, al- 
though, with judicious correction and cur- 
tailment, it may eventually take rank as a 
useful compilation. Notwithstanding the 
amount of anxious labour bestowed upon 
the composition, we cannot say materiam 
superabat opus; for the conception is bet- 
ter than the execution, and the materials 
rise superior to the arrangement and the 
style. Till within living memory, owing 
to political causes, the Irish Woolsack was 
practically reserved for Englishmen. The 
lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland, 
therefore, are almost exclusively the lives 
of English lawyers; so that the nicest dis- 
crimination was required in selecting such 
portions as relate to their judicial career 
in Ireland and compressing or rapidly 
glancing over the rest. Not marking this 
peculiarity of his subject, Mr. O’Flanagan 
has overloaded it with general history, 
English and Irish. But he is rich in tra- 
ditions and reminiscences ; he is well versed 
in Irish Memoirs and Biographies: he is 
trustworthy, if not always apposite in his 
citations; and blunders honestly when 
he blunders (which he does very often) 
in his dates. In a word, despite of its 
manifold defects, we have found the book 
capital gleaning ground, and we hope by 
means of it to illustrate and place in 
broad relief the most eventful passages 
of the forensic annals of Ireland— annals 
forming the brightest pages of her his- 
tory, the pages of which she has most 
reason to be proud, almost the only pages 
which she might write without a blot and 
read without a tear. 

Thomas Moore was wont to relate 
how, some time after the publication of 


* The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Great Seal of Ireland, from the Earliest Times 
to the Reign of Queen Victoria, By J. Roderick 
O’Flanagan, M.R.I.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“ Recollections of the Irish Bar,” the ‘‘ Bar Life of 
O'Connell,” &c. In two volumes. London, 1870. 
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the first volume of his “ History of Ire- 
land,” a literary lady was kind enough to 
suggest to him the“ History of Ireland” 
as an appropriate subject for his pen; 
and he frankly admitted the suggestion 
to be a fair test of the limited circulation 
of his book, which (so far as he had then 
gone) was exclusively conversant with 
rude traditions, apocryphal heroes, and 
mythical events, which read better in po- 
etry than prose. Warned by his exam- 
ple, we have nothing to say to personages 
like Cormac Mac Art, monarch of Ire- 
land, A.D. 227, who, we are assured by 
Mr. O’Flanagan, “was distinguished for 
his devotion to literature, and is said to 
have regained his ancestral throne by his 
intellectual powers;” nor do we care to 
meddle in detail with the Chancellors who 
flourished in the dark ages, from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, when the 
office was more political than judicial, and 
was indiscriminately bestowed on lawyers, 
churchmen, powerful nobles, and men of 
the sword. Thus, in 1449, Richard, Duke 
of York, being appointed Viceroy of Ire- 
land, made his son, Edmund Plantagenet, 
Earl of Rutland, Lord Chancellor. In 
1483 the Great Seal was entrusted to 
Sir Thomas Fitz Gerald (brother of the 
Earl of Kildare, Lord-Deputy), who, on 
the civil war breaking out anew, resigned 
it for the battle-axe, and fell fighting val- 
iantly in the command of a division at 
the battle of Stoke. Nicholas, Lord 
Howth, led the billmen on foot at the well- 
named battle of Knocktough (hill of 
slaughter), fought on August 10, 1504, 
and was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland in 1509. 

Archiepiscopal Chancellors abounded 
on each side of the Irish channel; and we 
so repeatedly find the Great Seal in the 
possession of an Archbishop of Dublin, 
that the dignities seem to have had an 
affinity to each other at these early stages 
of civil and ecclesiastical administration. 
One of the most remarkable instances was 
that of John Alan, Wolsey’s chaplain, 
whom, in 1528, the then all powerful car- 
dinal made Archbishop and Lord Chan- 
cellor at once. This double elevation 
took place in open defiance of that famous 
Earl of Kildare of whom so many strange 
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stories are related. One, tolerably well 
known, that on a Lord of the Council say- 
ing—“ All Ireland cannot govern that 
Earl,” the King (Henry VIII.) declared 
“ Then that Earl shall govern all Ireland,” 
and forthwith made him viceroy. Another, 
that when he was accused before the same 
council of having set fire to a cathedral, 
he excused himself on the ground that he 
believed the archbishop was in it at the 
time. And here arises the grave question, 
whether the archbishop whom he meant to 
roast, was or was not the cardinal’s hated 
nominee. We find that one of Kildare’s 
first acts as Lord-Deputy was to take 
away the Great Seal from Alan, and con- 
fer it on the Archbishop of Armagh. It 
further appears that the feud between 
Alan and the Fitz Geralds led to his death 
by violence. During one of their insur- 
rectionary movements against the con- 
stituted authorities, after vainly trying to 
escape to England, he was seized in his 
bed by a party of the Geraldines, and 
dragged half-naked before Lord Offaly, 
the son of his dreaded foe. He fell on his 
knees and besought the young lord to for- 
get former injuries and respect his calling. 
Lord Offaly, meaning to spare him, ex- 
claimed in Irish— Beir naim an bodach 
(Take away the churl), which his followers 
unfortunately misinterpreted, and immedi- 
ately beat out the Archbishop’s brains. 

“The Chancellor,” remarks Mr. O’Flan- 
agan, “in these primitive days, had very 
extensive jurisdiction, and a proportionate 
sphere of duty. Besides presiding in the 
Court of Chancery, attending Parliament, 
and assisting the Lord-Deputy with his 
advice; ministering to the wants of his 
diocese, and the important functions of an 
archbishop or bishop, he presided as Judge 
of Assize, and disposed of the business 
civil and criminal. The absence of the 
Chancellor in England, in 1380, caused the 
assizes which were to be holden before 
him to lapse.” 

The mixed character of the office may 
account for the novel description of duty 
undertaken by the Lord Chancellor (Trim- 
lestown) in 1537,“ who, with the Arch- 
bishop and other members of the council, 
undertook a converting circuit, which 
jumbled preaching, hanging, law, and re- 
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ligion, varied by feasting and visiting, in a 
most extraordinary manner.” Their pro- 
ceedings at Wexford, as officially reported, 
may suffice for a specimen : — 


*‘ There, the Sunday, my Lord of Dublin 
preached, having a very great audience, when 
also were published the King’s injunctions. The 
day following we kept the Sessions there both 
for the city and the shire, where was put to ex- 
ecution four felons, accompanied with another, 
a friar, whom, among the residue, we com- 
manded to be hanged in his habit, and so to re- 
main upon the gallows for a mirror to all his 
brethren to live truly.”’ . 


The salary at the institution of the office 
(1214, temp. Henry III.) was forty marks 
a year, exclusive of fees and perquisites ; 
out of which was to be maintained a 
special body guard of six men-at-arms and 
six archers fully equipped for the protec- 
tion of the Great Seal. It would appear 
from an application of Alan’s to Lord 
Cromwell in 1531, that the salary, besides 
being retained at this low figure, was 
somewhat irregularly paid : — 


«* And here with us I cannot have the forty 
mark fee of the Chancellorship, now two years 
and a half past in arrear, nor yet such money 
as [ laid out upon the King’s letters, as well for 
ships and mariners’ wages, as for reparation 
done in the King’s Chancery, also his castle. 
Sir, afore God I desire none translation, nor any 
manner of benefice of cure, or yet of dignity, 
but only (if it might please the King’s highness 
to have some compassion upon me) a prebend 
which should cause no murmur of absenty from 
thence, whereby I might keep a dozen yeumen 
archers in wages and livery, when I lie in the 
marches upon the Church lands, to keep me in 
the King’s service from his Irish enemies and 
English rebels. So knoweth God, who may 
send you (when [ am out of half my debt) this 
next year, one hobby, one hawk, and one Lim- 
erick mantle, which three things be all the com- 
modities for a gentleman’s pleasure in these 
parts,”? 


The last of the archiepiscopal Chancel- 
lors of Ireland was Boyle, — Archbishop 
of Dublin in 1663 when he received the 
Great Seal, and Archbishop of Armagh in 
1678. He continued in uninterrupted pos- 
session of the office for the unprecedented 
period of twenty-two years, and it was as 
an octogenarian, no longer equal to the 
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work, that he was displaced in 1685, on the 
accession of James II. He was succeeded 
by Sir Charles Porter, an English lawyer 
of note, who not complying fast enough 
with the anti-protestant requisitions of the 
new regime, was replaced by Sir Alexar- 
der Fitton, one of the numerous victims 
of Lord Macaulay’s rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. Describing the sweeping subversion 
of the Protestant interest in Ireland, he 
says :— 

** The highest offices in the State, in the Army, 
and in the Courts of Justice, were, with scarcely 
an exception, f'led by Papists. A pettifogger 
named Alexander Fitton, who had been de- 
tected in forgery, who had been fined for mis- 
conduct by the House of Lords at Westminster, 
who had been many years in prison, and who 
was equally deficient in legal knowledge and in 
the natural good sense and acuteness by which 
the want of legal knowledge has sometimes been 
supplied, was Lord Chancellor. His single 
merit was that he had apostatized from the 
Protestant religion; and this merit was thought 
snfficient to wash out even the stain of his Saxon 
extraction. He soon proved himself worthy of 
the confidence of his patrons. On the bench of 
justice he declared that there was not one her- 
etic in forty thousand who was not a villain. 
He often, after hearing a cause in which the in- 
terests of his Church were concerned, postponed 
his decision, for the purpose, as he avowed, of 
consulting his spiritual director, a Spanish 
priest, well read doubtless in Escobar.’’ 

The appointment of this man was so 
clearly indefensible that Lord Macaulay 
might have been content to state the plain 
truth concerning him. The term “petti- 
fogger ” conveys the impression of a low, 
mean, and sharp practitioner. Now, it no- 
where appears that Fitton, although bred 
to the bar, ever practised at all, and it was 
in pushing his claims as the undoubted rep- 
resentative of an old family of knightly 
rank, that he fell under the imputation of 
forgery. A document produced on his be- 
half in the course of a prolonged litigation 
with his relative Lord Brandon, was pro- 
nounced spurious; but the evidence was 
conflicting, and the House of Lords, who 
(the case not being judicially before them) 
committed him and his witnesses for con- 
tempt, notoriously acted on the instigation 
of his noble antagonist, under the pretence 
of upholding the dignity of their order. 
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His real offence in their eyes was the im- 
plied reflection on a peer. Mr. O’Flana- 
gan, who defends Fitton with the excusa- 
ble zeal of a co-religionist, plausibly urges 
his favourable reception by the Irish bench 
and bar, who were not so wanting in spirit 
or sense of honour as to associate with or 
plead complacently before a pettifogger or 
a gaolbird, and he bears strong testimony 
to Fitton’s comparative efficiency as a 
judge:—“ There are nearly a hundred 
Chancery decrees, made during the reign 
of James II., enrolled. Ihave looked care- 
fully through those made while Lord Gaws- 
worth (Fitton) held the Great Seal, but 
could observe nothing to mark ignorance 
of his duty or incapacity to perform it. He 
confirms reports, dismisses bills, decrees in 
favour of awards, grants injunctions, with 
the confidence of an experienced Equity 
Judge.” 

The chances are that Fitton knew quite 
as much of law and equity as the common 
run of preceding Irish Chancellors, or as 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land in 1672, who had no legal training at 
all. The “spiritual director” whom Fit- 
ton was wont to consult about his decisions 
was Dr. Stafford, a Doctor of the Civil 
Law and a Master in Chancery, who was 
in high esteem for learning and probity, 
whether he had or had not been a “ Span- 
ish priest, well read, doubtless, in Escobar.” 
Fitton, compelled to beat a hasty retreat 
after the battle of the Boyne, was attainted 
and fled to France, where he died. 
“Whether” (adds Mr. O’Flanagan, quot- 
ing Ormond’s “ History of Cheshire ”) “the 
conduct of Fitton before he was made 
Chancellor was criminal or innocent, God 
only can judge, but His hand fell heavily 
upon the representatives of the Fittons of 
Gawsworth. In less than half a century 
the husbands of its co-heiresses, James 
Duke of Hamilton and Charles Lord 
Mohun, were slain by each other in a mur- 
derous duel, arising out of a dispute rela- 
tive to a partition of the Fitton estates ; 
and Gawsworth itself passed into an un- 
lineal hand by a series of alienations com- 
plicated beyond example in the annals of 
this county.” 

On the forced retreat of Fitton, Sir 
Charles Porter was re-appointed, and 
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quitted with reluctance his quiet cham- 
bers in the Temple to resume the anxious 
duties of the post. He seems to have had 
an instinctive foreknowledge of the trials 
in store for him, for, having the misfortune 
to differ with the Viceroy (Lord Capel) 
touching the Treaty of Limerick, he fell 
under the ban of the more violent of the 
dominant party, and articles of impeach- 
ment were moved against him by Colonel 
Ponsonby in the Irish House of Commons, 
for partiality, corruption, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings above the law, and (the pith of 
the whole) favouring Papists against Prot- 
estants. A quarrel between the two 
Houses, touching the attendance of peers 
as witnesses, offered him a plausible oppor- 
tunity for evading inquiry ; but, conscious 
of his innocence, he manfwly presented 
himself at the bar of the Lower House, 
where (according to the journals) “ being 
admitted with the purse, a chair being 
placed for him on the right hand, within 
the bar, he laid down the purse and his 
hat, and, at the back of the chair, uncov- 
ered, was heard what he could say on the 
articles exhibited against him.” What he 
said (of which there is no record) was so 
much to the purpose that the articles were 
rejected by a majority of 121 against 77. 
But the affair was not destined to end 
here. As he was driving home his coach 


tried to pass another : — mM 


*¢ This was the coach of Rochfort, Speaker of 
the House of Commons and Attorney-General, a 
violent enemy of the Lord Chancellor. A stray 
glare of light happening to fall upon the Chan- 
cellor’s equipage, as the two vehicles were nearly 
in collision, the Speaker instantly called aloud 
for the Chancellor’s coachman to keep back. 
This peremptory mandate being either unheard 
or unheeded, the Speaker, in his robes, darted 
from his coach, and disregarding danger and 
dirt, seized hold of the reins of the Chancel- 
lor’s horses, and brought them on their 
haunches. With a petulance and a littleness 
unworthy such an occasion, he ordered his mace 
to be produced from his coach, and thrust it be- 
fore the Chancellor’s coachman, declaring ‘ That 
he would be run down by no man, and would 
justify what he did.’ 

*¢ The Lord Chancellor, with wise discretion, 
took no personal part in this street rencontre. 
He made no attempt to drag his mace through 
the mire, and was content to allow the Speak- 
er’s carriage precedence while their route lay in 
the same direction.”’ 


It would have been quite in keeping with 
the manners of the period had the Lord 
Chancellor called out the Speaker and de- 
cided the question of privilege by an ex- 
change of shots; but Porter’s English’ 
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breeding preserved him from the contagion 
of Irish folly, and he adopted the more 
reasonable step of complaining to the 
Lords of the personal affront put upon him 
and them. They were nowise reluctant to 
back him up and formally demanded an 
explanation; but all the answer they got 
was, that “as the matter was purely acci- 
dental, it could not be looked on as a de- 
signed affront to their Lordships in the 
person of their Speaker.” It is recorded » 
by Mr. H. Roscoe in “ Westmnister 

all”) of a Lord Chancellor of England 
(Northington), whose state-coach was im- 
peded by a carman, that “he swore by 
God, that if he had been in his private 
coach, he would have got out and beat the 
d—d rascal to a jelly.” 

Porter died of apoplexy on June 15, 
1677, and was succeeded by John Methuen, 
who, though called to the Bar, had diverged 
into diplomacy, and was actually accred- 
ited envoy to Portugal, when, happening 
to be in London on leave, he was selected 
to hold the Irish Great Seal. His qualifi- 
cations, which were rather of the negative 
sort, are stated in Vernon’s letter of rec- 
ommendation to the Duke of Shrews- 
bury :— 


** It will not be judged fit, I suppose, to take 
any of the Irish lawyers, both as to the country 
and the factions they are divided into, and one to 
be sent from hence should not be merely chosen 
for his abilities at the bar; and when Sir Charles 
Porter was sent, I think he might as little have 
pretended to it as this gentleman, who to his 
knowledge in the law has added his experience 
abroad, and his commendable behaviour in the 
House of Commons.’’ 


He was also, after some short hesitation, 
taken up by the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and “the fact,” remarks Mr. O’Flana- 
gan, “of Lord Somers recommending 
Methuen to the King, shows that he con- 
sidered him well qualified for the office.” 
It shows, to our mind, that Lord Somers 
had formed an extremely low estimate of 
the professional qualifications for the dig- 
nity, and the lack of them in this instance 
proved too glaring to be overlooked. The 
duties Methuen performed so ill became 
proportionally irksome to him, and after 
trifling with them for three or four year+, 
his old post of envoy was opportunely 
placed at his disposal : — 


** He gladly accepted the offer made him, and, 
without a sigh, saw the once coveted Great Seal 
of Ireland transferred to his veteran successor, 
Sir Richard Cox. He filled the important office 
of Ambassador at the Court of Lisbon, and was 
responsible for the Treaty which bears his name. 
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This Methuen Treaty was so distasteful to the 
Portuguese, that it is said, when, in 1701, it 
was carried to King Pedro II for his signature, 
he vigorously set to and kicked it about the 
room. It is likewise related the Ambassador 
himself was so little pleased with his own work, 
that he privately advised Queen Anne not to 
ratify it. The Ambassador died at his post in 
Lisbon in the year 1706. His death was sud- 
den, and his loss much lamented by the politi- 
cians of the time.’’ 


This passage is worthy of Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall; and the most extraordinary con- 
fusion of facts and dates prevails through- 
out in Mr. O’Flanagan’s account of the 
Methuens. At page 459 we are told that 
Porter died on June 15, 1697, and was suc- 
ceeded by Methuen; at page 491, that 
Methuen was declared Chancellor of I[re- 
land at a Council held in January, 1696-7 ; 
at page 495, that Methuen returned to 
England in December, 1701, and did not 
again resume his judicial duties in Ireland ; 
at page 512, that Cox, appointed on 
Methuen’s resignation, was nominated in 
July, 1703. The Methuen Treaty, which 
Mr. O’Flanagan tells us was made by the 
ex-Chancellor and kicked about the room 
by the King of Portugal in 1701, was 
made by his son Paul, and is dated De- 
cember 27, 1703. 

Hardly any of the early Chancellors of 
Treland who rose above the common level. 
or followed an independent course, escaped 
an impeachment ora vote of censure by 
one or other of the two Houses; and Sir 
Constantine Phipps (the ancestor of the 
Marquis of Normanby) must be consid- 
ered fortunate in finding his case, when 
prejudged by the Commons, warmly taken 
up by the Lords. The charge against him 
was the common and popular one of hav- 
ing injured the Protestant interest by un- 
due liberality towards Papists, and he had 
given great offence by refusing to join in a 

rocession for celebrating an anniversary 
held in high honour by the Orangemen. 
An address to the Queen for his removal 
was carried in the Lower House on Decem- 
ber 13, 1713, which was met and counter- 
adted by addresses of a diametrically oppo- 
site tendency from the Upper House and 
the Convocation. The Lords also directed 
the prosecution of one of his assailants for 
saying that “the Lord Chancellor was a 
canary bird, a villain, and had set this 
country by the ears, and ought to be 
hanged.” He was the friend of Prior and 
the correspondent of Swift, who, in a 
letter to br. King, relating to the rival 


addresses, dwells on the inexpediency of 
giving a triumph to either party. That the 
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assailants obtained none, is patent from 
the facts that Phipps held his ground till 
the accession of George I., when a general 
change of Government took place, and, 
ceasing to be Lord Chancellor, he resumed 
his practice at the English Bar, where (we 
are told) he was much employed by Jacob- 
ites and Tories — a fact which goes far to 
justify the instinctive antipathy of the 


|Irish Williamites. 


Phipps was succeeded in 1714 by Sir 
Alan Brodrick, whose accession to the 
Irish Woolsack is hailed by the biographer 
as the commencement of a new era for the 
Irish Bar, because, although it had rarely 
been wanting in eminent members, Brod- 
rick was the first on whom the highest prize 
of the profession had been bestowed — the 
honour being enhanced by his being at the 
same time raised to the peerage by the 
title of Lord Midleton. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the appointment 
was not altogether the recognition or 
reward of forensic distinction, although he 
had risen to the rank of Solicitor-General ; 
for he was Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons from the second year of Queen 
Anne till his elevation to the Chancellor- 
ship—an uninterrupted period of more 
than eleven years. A principal complaint 
against the line of alien Chancellors being 
their affection for their native land and their 
frequent absence from the proper sphere 
of their duty, it was provoking in the ex- 
treme to Irish patriots to find the Green 
Isle no better treated by the most highly 
favoured of her sons. Onewhile, on the 
plea of ill-health, and then again on the 
pretence of private or public business, 
Lord Midleton was in the habit of pay- 
ing frequent visits to England, one of which 
he prolonged to the extraordinary dura- 
tion of sixteen months. The subject was 
taken up by the Lords, who appointed a 
Committee of inquiry, and the result was 
a resolution to the effect that there had 
been a failure of justice, owing to the 
delay of business in the equity courts. 
His Lordship had gone the length of re- 
ducing to writing his fixed determination 
to resist, come what come might : — 


*¢1,. My resolution is never to make it my 
own act to lay down, but rather to be laid aside, 
without any cause given by me, asI have been 
ill-used without any. 

**2, Never to decline serving the King while 
I can be serviceable to him. 

s¢ 3. Not to make any application to be con- 
tinued, or to express any willingness to my be- 
ing so, unless [ may do it with honour, which 
cannot be, in my opinion, till I have reason to 
think I shall not be so neglected, slighted, and 
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so ill-represented and thanked for my services| while he held the English. It thus ap- 


as I apprehend I have been for some time.”’ 


But his courage oozed away as the im- 
pending cloud blackened, and, having 
offended instead of conciliated the Viceroy, 
he anticipated the threatened address for 
his removal by resigning. 

The auspicious «ra when the Irish 
Great Seal began to be deemed the appan- 
age of the Irish bar has clearly been ante- 
dated by Mr. O’Flanagan; for the next five 
Chancellors — West, Wyndham, Jocelyn, 
Bowes, and Hewitt (Lord Lifford) — were 
Englishmen, and only one of them, Bowes, 
earned his promotion in the Irish Courts. 
The manner in which Hewitt obtained the 
Irish Great Seal sufficiently shows that 
Trish claims and feelings were still alto- 
gether overlooked or set aside in the dis- 
posal of it. He was an English barrister, 
who had obtained the rank of Serjeant 
and a seat in Parliament. “The style of 
his oratory” (says Mr. O’Flanagan) “ may 
be surmised by the anecdote that Charles 
Townshend, on leaving the House while 
Serjeant Hewitt was pounding away on 
some dull legal question, was aske 
‘whether the House was up?’ ‘No,’ he 
replied very gravely, ‘but the Serjeant 
is. From this we may infer that his 
speeches were regarded as a bore!” 

The inference is just; but the anecdote 
is traditionally told of Burke; who, despite 
his wonderful powers, was called the 
Dinner-bell. Hewitt, we need hardly say, 
did not rise by oratory.* He rose by the 

atronage of Lord Camden, his particular 

iend, who, on becoming Lord Chancellor 
of England, immediately intimated that a 
seat in the King’s Bench, about to become 
vacant, was meant for him. Hewitt hesi- 
tated; he thought he could do better 
for his family by sticking to politics: 
in other words, by continuing to bore the 
House of Commons and the Ministry tiil 
they paid him his price for being rid of 
him. “He added that Bowes, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, was upwards of 
seventy years of age, and if his Lordship’s 
friendship guaranteed that office, the place 
of puisne Judge would be accepted as an 
intermediate step to the expected eleva- 
tion.” According to our present notions, 
the consummate coolness of this stipula- 
tion is startling; but Lord Camden acqui- 
esced and gave the promise, conditioned 
on the Irish Great Seal becoming vacant 


* There was another Serjeant Hewitt, of whom 
Curran said: ‘‘ His speech put me exactly in mind 
of a familiar utensil called an extinguisher : it began 
ata point, and on it went widening and widening, 
until at last it fairly put out the question altogether.” 


pears that the Irish Chancellorship stood 
upon the same footing as the puisne 
Judgeships in England, which have always 
been in the gift of the Lord Chancellor 
when strong enough to insist on his tradi- 
tional privileges. 

Hewitt, created Lord Lifford, held the 
Trish Great Seal twenty-two years, under 
nine successive Viceroys, with correspond- 
ing changes of Government; and though 
the emoluments of his office were then es- 
timated at 12,000/. a year, he was the fre- 

uent object of Parliamentary bounty in 
the shape of grants, amounting altogether 
to 34,0007. His tenure of office embraced 
the brightest and most turbulent period of 
Trish history,—the Volunteer movement 
and the Declaration of Independence. It 
was in his time that Grattan and Flood 
emulated each other in stirring appeals to 
the latent energies of their country, whilst 
Hussey de Burgh painted the situation in 
the celebrated apostaophe which is the 
sole authenticated fragment of his oratory : 
“Talk not to me of peace! Ireland is not 


d|in a state of peace: it is smothered war. 


England has sown her laws like dragons’ 
teeth, and they have sprung up armed 
men!” 

How did Hewitt demean himself in this 
emergency? We learn from his biogra- 
pher that, “while the affairs of Ireland 
were thus critical, the Lord-Lieutenant 
was deprived of the advice and assistance 
of the Lord Chancellor, who was pre- 
vented from attending the deliberations 
of the Castle officials by his indisposition.” 
His model was the fox, who, when ques- 
tioned by the sick lion, had lost the sense 
of smelling by a cold: he kept in the back- 
ground whenever the political storm was 
raging, and a sagacious contemporary has 
cited him as a marked example of two 
maxims which are recommended to politi- 
cal aspirants :— 


** Be always an actor. A man who would 
establish a great character with the world must 
be a constant actor; and the best rule to adopt 
for that purpose is to consider every dress yam 
put on, every time you change cloaks, every 
change of company or situation, as a new scene 
in which you have a part to act for praise. 
Siddons is as great a model as ever I saw on the 
stage. Mr. Burgh, Ch. Baron, Mr. Pery, and 
L. Lifford the best off the stage. 

** Never give offence to any man: he will 
have power to resent. Almost the only thing 
by way of observation I ever heard Lord Lifford 
say worth remembering, though he was one of 








the wisest practitioners with the world I ever 
knew, was upon the subject of moderation, 
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which is a branch of temper, i.e., dissimulation, 
of which he was a great master, ‘ For such a 
Government as ours,’ said he, ‘there is 
scarcely any individual so obscure but may be 
one time or other sufficiently connected with 
power to do any man mischief; no man should, 
therefore, give offence; no man is fit for great 
affairs who has not a total mastery of his tem- 
.’ N.B.— Fear was the prudence of his 
life, caution his shield, and temper his fort.’’ 


These passages are taken from the 
Diary of Scott, Earl of Clonmel, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, who was not 
deficient in the pliability which he com- 
mends. He accepted the Attorney-Gen- 
eralship, offered him by Lord Lifford, with 
the significant words, “ My Lord, you have 
spoilt a patriot.” 

It is difficult to imagine a greater con- 
trast to Lord Lifford than his successor, 
Lord Clare; the proudest and haughtiest 
of men, the most uncompromising of pol- 
iticians, careless of offence, reckless of 
consequences, and certainly the greatest 
of the long list of Lord Chancellors of 
Ireland; by which we mean the one who 
exercised the most commanding influence 
in that capacity, although equalled or 
excelled by many in eloquence and law. 
He was also the first who fairly broke 
down and discredited the practice of con- 
fining the Irish Great Seal to Englishmen: 
for he was an Irishman of the most ob- 
noxious sort, belonging by descent to the 
subject race and faith. His grandfather 
was a Roman Catholic farmer, and his 
uncle a priest, at whose suggestion his 
father was educated at the Irish College 
in Paris. Whether the future Lord Chan- 
cellor was brought up or subsequently 
turned Protestant, is left in doubt. As 
his father had made a large fortune at the 
Bar, John Fitz Gibbon started with every 
advantage except birth and connection. 
He obtained, concurrently with Grattan, 
the highest honours at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and afterwards graduated at Ox- 
ford. He was called to the Bar in Trinity 
Term, 1772. The fees at the Irish Bar 
have been always comparatively low — 
less by more than a half than what are 
ordinarily marked on English briefs. 
When, therefore, we find from Fitz Gib- 
bon’s fee-book that he received 343/. the 
first year after his call, it is obvious that 
he sprang into practice at a bound; and 
we are compelled to dismiss the statement 
of a political opponent (Barrington) that 
he was idle and dissipated, or neglectful 
of business as a junior. He joined the 
Munster Circuit, “which (according to 
Mr. O’Flanagan) has always numbered 
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names high in the legal annals of Ireland ; 
and at this period Barry Yelverton, John 
Philpot Curran, and Hugh Carleton, 
were acknowledged leaders.” Curran was 
called to the Bar three years later than 
Fitz Gibbon, who presented him with his 
first bag for good luck.* 


** Fitz Gibbon was soon a great favourite with 
the discriminating attorneys of the Munster Cir- 
cuit. Of slender figure, not very robust health, 
and rather delicate features, he had the haughty 
air, the imperious glance, and despotic will of a 
Roman emperor. He was an able and ready 
advocate, exceedingly painstaking, always mas- 
ter of his case, and these qualifications ensured 
him abundance of briefs.’ 


His college reputation, combined with 
his successful conduct of the College Elec- 
tion Petition of 1778, led to his being 
chosen Member for the University of Dub- 
lin in 1780; and he speedily established a 
parliamentary reputation by a style of 
speaking which made him dangerous as an 
opponent and eminently useful as an ally. 
Bold, rapid, aggressive, and incisive, he 
supplied the want of high eloquence and 
close argument by forcible invective or 
stinging personality, and often gave an air 
of success to a bad or losing cause by the 
arrogant affectation of superiority. Strange 
to say, it was a Liberal Government that 
first engaged his services, and it was, in a 
great measure, owing to the recommenda- 
tion of Grattan that he became Attorney- 
General for Ireland (overleaping the in- 
termediate step of Solicitor-General) in 
1783. Mr. George Ponsonby disapproved 
the appointment, and Mr. Daly replied to 
a friend who spoke of Fitz Gibbon’s 
patriotic tendencies, “You are quite mis- 
taken, that little fellow will deceive you 
all.” And so he did, but not with malice 
prepense, not in a way to justify a charge 
of treachery or dissimulatign. Officially 
bound to uphold law and order, it stands 
to reason that a man of his temper must, 
sooner or later, break with a party which 
pleaded for liberty in a tone bordering on 
licentiousness and not unfrequently in- 
sulted or defied authority. One of the 
earliest occasions when they learnt what 
they had to expect at his hands, was when 
Mr. Flood brought forward the Reform 
Bill adopted by the Volunteer Delegates, 
attired in his Volunteer uniform, as if to 


* «“ Life of Curran, by his Son,” vol. i. p. 168, sec- 
ond edition. Mr. O’Flanagan gives the date, 1775, of 
Curran’s call in a note to the same pagein which he 
mentions Curran amongst the acknowledged lead- 
ers when Fitz Gibbon joined the circuit! This is 
what we call blundering in good faith. 
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intimate the nature of the propelling 
influence at his back. 


‘*T did hope,” said Fitz Gibbon, * that some 
new proof of the necessity of reform would be 
urged, and that we should not be entertained 
with the flights of visionary speculatists, with the 
vagaries of theory and absurd hypothesis; but 
we endure all this because the wise men of 1783 
cannot reconcile certain abstract ideas of irra- 
tional system-mongers in England with the free 
and happy constitution of this country. I do 
not oppose the introduction of the Bill, because 
it is a furrago of nonsense, a compound of con- 
stitutional absurdities, and directly contrary to 
the first response of the great Dungannon oracle. 
No, I will oppose it because it comes under the 
mandate of a turbulent military congress.’’ 


His daring spirit was conspicuously dis- 
played when (September, 1784) a meeting 
was held in Dublin, under the presidency 
of the High Sheriffs, at which it was moved 
and carried that delegates should attend a 
National Congress. The first step taken 
by the Attorney-General was to address a 
letter to the Sheriffs, warning them that 
they had been guilty of a most outrageous 
breach of duty, and that, if they proceeded 
to call any such election, he should hold it 
his duty to prosecute them. The next, to 
attend when his letter was read and in the 
midst of the menacing uproar produced by 
it, to persevere in addressing the meeting 
and dare the Sheriffs to take the chair. 
The Sheriffs shrank from the responsibility, 
and the project of a National Congress 
was abandoned; but the Attorney-Gener- 
al, not satisfied with his triumph, pro- 
ceeded against the most active Sheriff by 
attachment in the King’s Bench, thereby 
treating the mere act of convening the 
meeting as a contempt of court. The 
King’s Bench found the Sheriff guilty, and 
sentenced him to a small fine, by way of 
establishing the illegality of his conduct. 
The affair was brought before the Irish 
House of Commons (February 24, 1785), 
and led to an angry altercation between 
Fitz Gibbon and Curran, from which may 
be dated their deadly and lifelong feud. 
When Curran rose, Fitz Gibbon was slum- 
bering or pretending to slumber on the 
ministerial bench :— 


**I hope,”? Curran began, “I may be al- 
lowed to speak to this great question without 
disturbing the sleep of any right honourable 
Member; and yet perhaps I ought rather to en- 
vy than to blame his tranquillity. I do not feel 
myself so happily tempered as to be lulled to 
rest by the storms that shake the land, but if 
they invite rest to any, that rest ought not to 
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When in the English House of Com- 
mons, a member who had been making a 
tedious harangue suddenly paused and re- 
marked that the Minister, Lord North, was 
asleep —“I wish to God I was!” was 
the only notice he provoked. Fitz Gibbon 
was not given to pleasantry of any sort, 
much less good-humoured pleasantry, and 
his reply was in his bitterest and most con- 
temptuous style. In the course of it he 
said, in reference to Curran’s comments on 
the judgment of the King’s Bench, that 
“it was vain for any puny babbler with vile 
calumny to blast the Judges of the land.” 
This called up Curran again : — 


** The gentleman has called me Saddler. I 
cannot think that this is meant as a disgrace, 
because in another Parliament, before I had the 
honour of a seat in this House, and when I was 
in the gallery, I have heard a young lawyer 
called babbler —the Attorney-General. I do 
not indeed recollect that there were sponsors at 
the baptismal font, nor was there any occasion, © 
as the infant had promised and vowed so many 
things in his own name. Indeed, Sir, 1 find it 
difficult to reply, for I am not accustomed to 
pronounce a panegyric on myself. 1 do not 
well know how to do it; but since I cannot tell 
the House what I am, I will tell what I am not. 
Tam not a young man whose respect in person 
and character depends on the importance of 
my office. I am not a man who thrusts him- 
self into the foreground of a picture which 
ought to be occupied by a better figure. I am 
not a man who replies by invective when sink- 
ing beneath the weight of argument. I am not 
a man who denied the necessity of Parliament- 
ary reform at atime when I proved the expe- 
diency of it by reviling my own constituents, 
the parish-clerk, the sexton, and the grave-dig- 
ger: and if there is any man who can apply 
what I am not to himself, I leave him to think 
of it in the Committee, and contemplate it when 
he goes home.”’ 


The retort is not felicitous, and suggests 
a second parallel with Lord North, who, 
on Fox referring to him as “that thing, 
termed a Minister,” replied: “The right 
honourable gentleman has called me ‘a 
thing,’ and an unshapely thing I am” — 
patting his round stomach— “taken by 
itself, the term would have been neither 
polite nor parliamentary; but when he 
called me ‘that thing, termed a Minister,’ 
he called me that which he himself is most 
anxious to become, and therefore I take 
it as a compliment.” 

In the “ Life of Curran by his Son,” it is 
stated that “although he appears here to 
have commenced hostilities, he was ap- 
prised of Fitz Gibbon’s having given out 





be lavished on the guilty spirit.”’ 


in the ministerial circle that he should take 
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an opportunity in this debate of puttin 

down the young patriot. The Duchess o 

Rutland and all the ladies of the Castle 
were present in the ey! to witness 
what Mr. Curran called, in the course of 
the debate, ‘this exhibition by command.’ ” 
According to the same authority, this de- 
bate led to the duel. Mr. Charles Phil- 
lips, who had made a similar statement 
in the first edition of “Curran and his 
Contemporaries,” states in the edition 
of 1850 that he had been mistaken; that 
the duel resulted from an attack made 
by Fitz Gibbon during the discussion on 
Orde’s propositions in August, 1785; that 
the exhibition by command took place 
then, and that the challenge was provoked 
by Curran’s animadversion upon a sentence 
of Fitz Gibbon’s— “Ireland is a nation 
easily roused, and easily appeased.” Now 
this sentence was notoriously uttered by 
Fitz Gibbon four years afterwards, dur- 
ing which he had been in constant conflict 
with Curran; and the occasion (to which 
we shall come presently) was too memo- 
rable to leave the smallest doubt upon the 
point. 

One of the strongest arguments for the 
Union was based upon the split between 
the English and Irish Parliaments on the 
Regency question. The Trish Parliament 
adopted the view taken by the English 
Whigs, and the utmost efforts of the Irish 
officials proved unavailing to carry out the 
wishes and policy of Mr. Pitt. Fitz Gib- 
bon took the lead with characteristic ener- 
gy and intemperance, and on the motion 
for an address to the Prince of Wales re- 
questing His Royal Highness to assume 
the government of this realm, declared the 

roposed address to be not only improper 
But treasonable, adding that “such was the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor, the Chief 
Justice, and every lawyer whose approba- 
tion could give weight to his (Fitz Gib- 
bon’s) opinion.” Ponsonby quietly re- 
plied, “ Whatever respect I have for the 
right honourable gentleman’s talents, I 
never relied much on his assertions, and as 
I never myself use assertions for argu- 
ments, I hope he will excuse me from be- 
lieving his.” Curran went further, as if 
resolved never to be distanced in per- 
sonality : — 

*‘T have heard strange language from the 
Attorney-General. It was more like the lan- 
guage of an attorney than that of an Attorney- 
General: it was that kind of silly fatuity that, 
on any other subject, I would leave to be an- 
swered by silence and contempt; but when 


blasphemy is uttered against the Constitution, | 
it would not pass under its insignificance, be- ' 
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cause the essence should be reprehended, though 
the doctrine could not make a proselyte.’’ 


At the dictation of the Attorney-Gener- 
al, who was now strong enough to dictate, 
fifteen men of the highest rank, beginning 
with the Duke of Leinster, were summarily 
dismissed from places and pensions to the 
amount of 20,000/. a year; and Mr. Pitt 
wrote him a letter of thanks, concluding: 
“ Allow me to add how happy I feel per- 
sonally at such a moment in being em- 
barked .in the same boat with you.” 

In a debate in August, 1789, on Mr. 
Flood’s resolution declaratory of the 
rights of the Irish Parliament, the quarrel 
between Fitz Gibbon and Curran came to 
a crisis. It was after Curran had spoken 
that Fitz Gibbon uttered his offensive 
apothegm: “If Ireland seeks to quarrel 
with Great Britain, she is a besotted na- 
tion. Great Britain is not easily aroused, 
nor easily appeased; Ireland is easily 
aroused, and easily put down.” He was 
here called to order by Flood, who de- 
clared “he had never heard more mis- 
chievous or more inflammatory language, 
nor more saucy folly.” Flood was called 
to order in his turn, and the Attorney- 
General continuing, turned fiercely round 
on Curran : — 


‘* The politically insane gentlemen (Mr. Cur- 
ran) has asserted much, but he only emitted 
some effusions of the witticisms of his fancy. 
His declamation, indeed, was better calculated 
for the stage of Saddler’s Wells than the floor 
of a House of Commons, A mountebank, with 
but one half the honourable gentleman’s theat- 
rical talent for rant, would undoubtedly make 
his fortune. However, I am somewhat sur- 
prised he should entertain such a particular as- 
perity against me, as I never did him any fa- 
vour. But, perhaps, the honourable gentleman 
imagines he may talk himself into consequence; 
if so, I should be sorry to obstruct his pro- 
motion; he is heartily welcome to attack me. 
One thing, however, I will assure him, that I 
hold him in so small a degree of estimation, 
either as a man or a lawyer, that I shall never 
hereafter deign to make him any answer.” 


The traditional story is that Curran rose 
and stung Fitz Gibbon to the quick by re- 
torting “what the right honourable gen- 
tleman had said of his country is true of 
himself: he is easily roused and as easily 
appeased.” The point is weakened by 
dilution in the report : — 


**T have been told by the right honourable 
gentleman, that I have poured forth some effu- 
sion of fancy. That isa charge I shall never be 
able to retort upon him. He has said I am in- 
sane. For my part, were I the man who, when 
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all debate had subsided — who, when the Bill 
had fallen to the ground, and was given up, had 
risen for the purpose of pronouncing an inflam- 
matory speech against my country, [should be 
obliged to any friend who would excuse my 
conduct by attributing it to insanity. Werela 
man possessed of so much arrogance as to set 
up the ideas of my own little head against the 
opinion of the nation, I would thank the friend 
who would say, ‘ Heed him not, he is insane; ’ 
nay, if I were such a man, I would thank the 
friend who would send me to Bedlam. If I 
knew one min who was easily roused and as 
easily appeased, I would not give his character 
as that of the whole nation. The right hon- 
ourable gentleman says he never came here 
with written speeches. I never suspected him 
of it; and I believe there is not a gentleman in 
this House, who, having heard what has fallen 
from him, will ever suspect him of writing 
speeches. But I wil] not pursue him further, 
I will not combat with a young fencer. When a 
pass is made at me by a young arm, [ will con- 
tent myself with warding it off. I will not en- 
ter into a conflict in which victory can gain no 
honour, The right honourable geutleman should 
have known that on former occasions I was 
merciful in my resentment.”’ 


Directly after the debate Fitz Gibbon 
challenged Curran; and the combatants, 
after being duly placed, were left to fire 
when they chose. Curran fired first and 
missed. “I never,” he told Phillips, “saw 
any one whose deliberation was more ma- 
lignant than Fitz Gibbon’s. After I had 
fired, he took aim at me for more than 
half-a-minute ; and on its proving ineffect- 
ual, I could not help exclaiming to him, 
‘Mr. Attorney, you certainly were deliber- 
ate enough.’” * 

Scenes of violent altercation leading to 
duels were of constant occurrence; but 
the duels were generally bloodless, and the 
personalities were to a singular and unac- 
countable extent harmless or inappropri- 
ate. It was simply absurd for Fitz Gibbon 
to speak of Curran as a puny babbler, or 
for Curran to treat Fitz Gibbon, in the 
maturity of age, reputation, and authority, 
as a “ young fencer ” with whom it was be- 


* The precise circumstances of this duel are as dif- 
ficult to tix as the date. Mr. H. Grattan, who places 
it in August, 1785, says: — ‘‘ Mr. Ogle was second 
to the Attorney-General. He was a man of cour- 
age, certainly. But the matter terminated in a 
manner by no means creditable to his friend. The 

rties were to fire by signal: Fitz Gibbon did not 

030; but, reserving his fire, he took deliberate 
aim at Mr. Curran, and, having missed him, walked 
off the ground without receiving or even asking for 
an apology, or firing a second time, although he had 
been the challenger, in a case where the object had 
been to obtain satisfaction ” (‘‘ Memoirs of the Life 
and Times of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan ’’). 
This is incredible. No seconds would have per- 
mitted it, and Curran made no complaint of unfair- 
ness. 
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neath him to cross swords. The warfare 
of the English House of Commons was 
marked by a more generous spirit and a 
more elevated tone. That there was no 
wish to depreciate is shown by the fre- 
quent use of a quotation which was suc- 
cessively applied by Walpole to Chatham, - 
by Pitt to Fox, and by Canning to Brough- 
am — 
** Stetimus tela aspera contra, 
Contulimusque manus: experto credite, quantus 
In clipeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat has- 
tam.” 


The fashionable attendance in the gallery 
of the Irish House of Commons encouraged 
unseemly exhibitions in two ways: by 
stimulating the desire for display and by 
preventing the interference of the Speaker, 
who would have falien into marked dis- 
favour with the fair portion of the audience 
if he had baulked them of their promised 
entertainment. The privilege of speaking 
a second time (except in Committee) is 
strictly confined to explanation. Yet in 
the well-known scene of crimination and 
recrimination between Flood and Grattan, 
they were permitted to make several 
speeches each, exclusively composed of in- 
vective and abuse. 

Fitz Gibbon’s social success kept pace 
with his political ascendency. He rivalled 
General St. Leger in devotion to the beau- 
tiful Duchess of Rutland; and a supper 
given by him in her honour after an am- 
ateur performance at the Shaw’s Court 
Theatre was the grand event of the spring 
season of 1786. Private theatricals were 
then the rage, and so many of the per- 
formers at this theatre were members of 
the House of Commons that the first rep- 
resentation was postponed till Parliament 
was prorogued. On one occasion when 
the performance of scenes from “ Mac- 
beth” at a private house was to be fol- 
lowed by a supper, a real banquet with 
well-filled dishes and decanters was laid 
out for the scene in which Banquo’s ghost 
appears, and the intended guests were 
seated round the table. The part of Mac- 
beth was acted by Flood, that of the ghost 
by Sir Hercules Langrishe, who, seeing a 
bottle of claret temptingly within reach, 
coolly helped himself to a bumper and 
drank it off. This was too much for the 
risible faculties of the gravest: all tragic 
emotion was at an end; and Flood, vow- 
ing that the incident had been meditated 
to destroy the effect of what he deemed 
his masterpiece, called out Sir Hercules, 
and the affair was forthwith referred to 
Bushe and another senator; who, after 
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more than one conference, arranged that 
Sir Hercules should apologize, which he 
did by saying that he“ was sorry for what 
had happened ; but, being tired and 
thirsty, if he had given up the claret, he 
should have given up the ghost.” Sir 
Hercules Langrishe was the patriot to 
whom Burke’s Letters are addressed, and 
the bon vivant who, being asked whether 
he had drunk four bottles of claret (the 
empty bottles were on the table before 
him) without assistance, replied, “No, I 
had the assistance of a bottle of Madeira.” 

When the Irish Lord Chancellorship 
was vacated by the death of Lord Lifford, 
Fitz Gibbon’s claims were so high that it 
seemed a matter of course for the succes- 
sion to devolve upon him. He was the 
master-spirit of the Irish Administration ; 
he had earned and received the warm ap- 
roval of the Prime Minister; the Lord- 

ieutenant (the Marquis of Buckingham) 
and the Chief Secretary threatened to re- 
sign if he was passed over. Yet an ob- 
stacle was raised which for a time seemed 
insurmountable. Thurlow stood upon his 
— right as Lord Chancellor of 
England to nominate the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and he rested his veto upon the 
almost unbroken practice of never bestow- 
ing the office on an Irishman. Mr. 
O’Flanagan states (what we should be 
slow to believe without unimpeachable 
authority) that, after resisting the Prime 
Minister and the Lord-Lieutenant, the 
iron-hearted Thurlow yielded to the per- 
suasions or cajoleries of the widowed 
Duchess of Rutland. Contrary to his 
usual practice, he condescended to explain 
his opposition, and did it with a good 
grace. He wrote a congratulatory letter 
to Fitz Gibbon, in which he says :— 


‘If it were clear that the precedent of re- 
laxing the rule, out of attention to so much 
merit, would never be repeated till a similar oc- 
casion should offer, the exception would, proba- 
bly, not hurt the rule. But if it must be re- 
peated, as often as similar merit is claimed, 
probably the exception eats up the rule.” 


Thurlow and Fitz Gibbon were congen- 
ial spirits; they were both bold, unbend- 
ing, arrogant, and insolent: Thurlow be- 
ing the bluntest and most unprincipled of 
the two. There is no part of Fitz Gib- 
bon’s career, not even that relating to the 
Union, so open to reproach as Thurlow’s 
double dealing during the king’s illness, 
coupled with the speech (“ When I forget 
my king,” &c.) which provoked the crush- 
ing and profane repartee of Wilkes. Nei- 
ther the English nor the Irish Chancellor 





or practical knowledge. 
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possessed the required amount of learning 
Most of Thur- 
low’s decrees were drawn up by Hargrave, 
who went by the name of the lion’s 
rovider. Fitz Gibbon’s method of doing 
usiness is thus illustrated by the biogra- 
pher : — 


‘¢ While Lord Clare was Chancellor, a native 
of Limerick, who wandered from the banks of 
the Shannon to those of the Liffey, after watch- 
ing the progress of an equity cause in the 
Court of Chancery, and returned to the place 
whence he came, was asked on his return, ‘ How 
the Chancellor got on as a Judge?’ 

*** Chancellor, indeed!’ repeated the Garry- 
owen boy; ‘ ’tis he has the asy sate of it. He 
doesn’t spake a word; but when the Counsel- 
lors are done argufying, he leans over the desk, 
and gives a nod to Jack Dwyer, who tells him 
what todo. ’Tis Jack Dwyer ought to be Chan- 
cellor, for he makes all the decrees.”” 


This is partially confirmed by Tone in 
his diary : — 

** Wolfe is the Chancellor’s private tutor in 
legal matters, Fitz Gibbon has read ‘ Coke 
upon Littleton’ under his papa. He has a. 
very intelligent clerk to write his papers; he has 
Boyd to hunt his cases, and he has some tal- 
ents, great readiness and assurance, and — 
there is Fitz Gibbon.” 


The rancorous enmity with which he 
pursued his old adversary, Curran, from 
the judicial bench, was utterly indefensi- 
ble. So soon as it became clear that the 
advocate had not the ear of the Court, no 
solicitor could employ him without com- 
promising the client’s interest: his annual 
loss of professional income from the ban 
set upon him is computed by his son at 
1000/. a year, and he, himself, in a letter 
to Grattan, wrote : — 


**T made no compromise with honour. I had 
the merit of provoking and despising the per- 
sonal malice of every man in Ireland who was 
the known enemy of our country. Without the 
walls of the Courts of Justice my character was 
pursued with the most persevering slander, and 
within those walls, though I was too strong to 
be beaten down by any judicial malignity, it 
was not so with my clients; and my consequent 
losses in professional income have never been es- 
timated at less, as you have heard, than 
80,0001.”* 


On the rare occasions when he was em- 
ployed in Lord Clare’s Court, he caught 
eagerly at every opportunity of resenting 
the ungenerous treatment to which he was 
systematically exposed. Lord Clare had 
a favourite dog which was permitted to 
follow him to the bench. One day, during 
an argument of Curran’s, the Chancellor 
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turned aside and began to fondle the dog, 
with the obvious view of intimating 
inattention or disregard. The counsel 
stopped; the Judge looked up: “I beg 
pardon,” continued Curran, “I thought 
ay Lordships had been in consultation ; 

ut, as you have been pleased to resume 
your attention, allow me to impress upon 
your excellent understandings,” &c. This 
half-humorous sally was a fleabite to the 
bitter revenge he took before a tribunal 
in which he could command a fair hearing 
and a sympathizing audience. In 1790 
one of the most stirring Irish questions 
was whether the election of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin lay with the Aldermen 
or the Common Council. It came before 
the Lord-Lieutenant and Privy Council, 
forming an open and crowded Court, at 
which the Lord Chancellor presided. 
Curran appeared as counsel for the popu- 
lar candidate, and insisted on arguing the 
case as one involving constitutional rights 
of the broadest and most important kind. 
Under the thin disguise of commenting on 
the line taken by a former Chancellor, 
Sir Constantine Phipps, on an analogous 
occasion, he taxed the resources of his 
fertile fancy for images to insult and stig- 
matize Lord Clare. Then occurred one of 
the most remarkable scenes ever exhibited 
in a court of justice : — 





**In this very Chamber did a Chancellor and 
Judges sit, with all the gravity and affected at- 
tention to arguments in favour of that liberty 
and those rights which they conspired to de- 
stroy. But to what ends, my Lords, offer argu- 
ments to such men? A little peevish mind may 
be exasperated, but how shall it be corrected 
by refutation? How fruitless would it have 
been to represent to that wretched Chancellor 
that he was betraying those rights he was sworn 
to maintain; that he was involving a Govern- 
ment in disgrace and a kingdom in panic and 
consternation; that he was violating every 
sacred duty and every solemn engagement that 
binds him to himself, his country, and his God! 
Alas! my Lords, by what argument could any 
man hope to reclaim or dissuade a mean, illib- 
eral, and unprincipled minion of authority, in- 
duced by his profligacy to undertake, and bound 
by his avarice and vanity to persevere? He 
probably would have replied to the most unan- 
swerable arguments by some cant, contumelious 
und unmeaning apophthegm, delivered with the 
fretful smile of irritated self-sufficiency and 
disconcerted arrogance; or even if he could be 
dragged by his fears to a consideration of the 
question, by what miracle could the pigmy ca- 
pacity of a stunted pedant be enlarged for the 
reception of the subject? To endeavour to ap- 
proach it would have-only removed him toa 
greater distance than he was before, as a little 
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hand that strives to grasp a mighty globe is 
thrown back by the reaction of its own efforts 
to comprehend. It may be given to a Hale ora 
Hardwicke to discover and retract a mistake. 
The errors of such men are only specks that 
arise for a moment on the surface of a splendid 
luminary — consumed by its heat, or irradiated 
by its light, they soon disappear; but the per- 
verseness of a mean and narrow intellect are 
like the excrescences that grow upon a body nat- 
urally cold and dark; no fire to waste them, 
and no ray to enlighten, they assimilate and 
coalesce with those qualities so congenial to 
their nature, and acquire an incorrigible per- 
manence in the union with kindred frost and 
kindred opacity. Nor indeed, my Lords, ex- 
cept when the interests of millions can be af- 
fected by the vice or folly of an individual, need 
it be much regretted that, to things not worthy 
of being made better, it hath not pleased Provi- 
dence to afford the privilege of improvement. 

** Lord Chancellor.— Surely, Mr. Curran, a 
gentleman of your eminence in your profession 
must see that the conduct of former Privy 
Councils has nothing to do with the question 
before us. The question lies in the narrowest 
com »— it is, whether the Commons have a 
right of arbitrary and capricious rejection, or 
are obliged to assign a reasonable cause for 
their disapprobation? to that point you have a 
right to be heard, but [ hope you do not mean 
to lecture the Council, 

“© Mr. Curran.—I mean, my Lords, to speak 
to the case of my clients, and to avail myself of 
any defence which I conceive applicable to that 
case. I am not speaking to a single Judge, to 
a dry point of law, and on a mere forensic sub- 
ject. Iam addressing a very large auditory, 
consisting of co-ordinate members, of whom the 
far greater number is not versed in law. Iam 
aware, my Lords, that truth is to be sought 
only by slow and painful progress; I know aiso 
that error is in its nature flippant and compen- 
dious; it hops with airy and fastidions levity 
over proofs and arguments, and perches on as- 
sertion which it calls conclusion.”’ 


Here the Chancellor interposed again by 
moving that the Council-chamber be 
cleared, and when the argument was re- 
sumed, Curran made no further attempt 
to use it as the vehicle of invective or 
irony. There is no denying that this at- 
tack is distinguished by felicitous imagery 
and extraordinary powers of language, 
but, like most other ebullitions of the same 
kind, it is overdone. Lord Clare could 
afford to smile at being twitted with “the 
pigmy capacity of a stunted pedant,” or 
“the perverseness of a mean and narrow 
intellect.” 

In pronouncing sentence, as spokesman 
of the House of Lords, on the Honourable 
Samuel Butler, a barrister, for signing a 








political document which their Lordships 
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held to be a seditious libel, Lord Clare 
said that the offender “could not plead 
ignorance, as his noble birth and his pro- 
fessional rank at the Bar — to both of which 
he was a disgrace—had aggravated his 
crime.” Butler was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 500/., and to be imprisoned for six 
months. As soon as he was released he 
commissioned Archibald Hamilton Rowan 
to demand an apology or satisfaction from 
the Lord Chancellor. Lord Clare calmly 
referred to his official position and bowed 
Rowan out, but was not satisfied till he 
had taken counsel with a military friend, 
Colonel Murray, who undertook to see 
Rowan : — 


*** A pretty piece of work you have made of 
it, Hamilton,’ said the Colonel, ‘ taking a chal- 
lenge to the Chancellor.’ 

*s* How came you to know what passed be- 
tween us?’ asked Rowan. 

*¢¢T breakfasted with Fitz Gibbon this morn- 
ing, and he told me the whole affair,’ answered 
the Colonel.”’ 


The Irish biographer states that this is 
the only instance he could find of a chal- 
lenge toa Lord Chancellor. We are not 
aware of one of an actual challenge toa 
judge; but Lord Norbury, when Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, is recorded 
to have checked a learned brother by the 
significant hint, that he (Lord N.), in be- 
coming a judge, had not ceased to be a 
gentleman. It was a favourite boast of 
his that he began the world with fifty 

ounds and a pair of hair-trigger pistols. 
The Provost of Dublin University (Hutch- 
inson) fought Doyle, a Master in Chancery ; 
and so late as 1812 a judge of the old 
school, Mr. Justice Fletcher, summed up 
as follows, on the trial of a duellist for 
murder : — 


*¢ Gentlemen, it’s my business to lay down 
the law to yon, and I will. The law says the 
killing a man in a duel is murder, and [am 
bound to tell you it is murder: therefore in the 
discharge of my duty I tell you so; but I tell 
you, at the same time, a fairer duel than this I 
never heard of in the whole coorse of my life.” 


Rowan, who carried Butler’s message to 
Lord Clare, retained his chivalry to the 
last. In 1827, at the age of seventy-five, 
he travelled to London to demand an 
apology or a meeting from the late Sir 
Robert Peel, for some expressions used in 
debate. The affair was amicably adjusted 
and (we may take it for granted) accord- 
ing to the strictest notions of honour; 


for the Right Honourable Bayonet uni- 
formly acted on the maxim which Grattan, 
on his death-bed, is said to have impressed 
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on his sons: “ Always be ready with your 
pistol.” Early in the century the late Sir 
Alexander Grant, of gastronomic fame, 
was engaged in an affair of honour. in 
which the penultimate Marquis of Hert- 
ford (then Lord Yarmouth) acted as his 
friend. It was settled amicably, but Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Robert) Peel remarked, 
on being told of it by Grant: “ You are 
well out of the scrape. Yarmouth is the 
last man I should have chosen; he is a 
selfish fellow who for his own sake would 
never permit a meeting. I should take 
Daly (the fighting opponent of Martin of 
Galway), who would be sure to bring you 
off with flying colours, or make you fight.”* 
Sir Robert was the challenger in three 
affairs which ended peaceably, through no 
fault of his or his second’s, Sir Henry 
(afterwards Lord) Hardinge. One of the 
three was with O’Connell, who, despite of 
the vow registered in heaven, accepted the 
challenge. An Irish newspaper (inspired, 
it was said, by the Agitator) announced, 
first, his departure from Dublin, and next 
“his arrival at Slaughter’s Coffee-house, 
on his way to a hostile meeting with the 
Secretary for Ireland” (Peel). The an- 
nouncement attracted the attention of the 
authorities; O’Connell was apprehended, 
and the further prosecution of the affair 
was stopped. Shortly afterwards, O’Con- 
nell was arguing a case in the Irish Com- 
mon Pleas, and, on the Chief Justice (Nor- 
bury) assuming a puzzled look, paused 
and said: “ Possibly, your Lordship does 
not apprehend me.” “Oh, yes, Mr. O’Con- 
nell,” was the reply, “no one is more 
easily apprehended when he wishes it.” 

The taunt was unmerited. O’Connell 
was personally as well as morally and polit- 
ically brave. Calling Mr. Charles Phillips , 
aside, just before taking his ground at the 
meeting with D’Esterre (a dead shot), he 
said: “I am obnoxious to a party, and 
they adopt a false pretence to cut me off. 
I shall not submit to it. They have 
reckoned without their host; I promise 
you I am one of the best shots in Ireland 
at a mark, having, as a public man, con- 
sidered it a duty to prepare against 
such unprovoked aggressions as_ the 
present. Now, remember what I say 
to you. I may be struck myself, and 
then skill is out of the question; but, if I 
am not, my antagonist may have cause to 
regret his having forced me into this con- 
flict.” The parties were placed at twelve 


* Daly was Martin’s opponent at the election for 
the county of Galway, when, being asked which 
would be returned, Martin replied, ‘‘ the survivor.” 
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paces’ distance, with a case of pistols each, 
and directions to fire when they chose 
on a given signal. They fired almost 
together, and D’Esterre fell mortally 
wounded. 

The practice of duelling is so inter- 
woven with the forensic annals of Ireland, 
that any sketch of them, omitting it, would 
be incomplete, and these illustrative inci- 
dents can hardly be considered a digres- 
sion. 

Unluckily for his reputation, Fitz Gib- 
bon had committed himself decidedly 
against the Union. It is related that one 
day, after dinner, a fit of enthusiasm pos- 
sessed him. “Talk not to me,” he ex- 
claimed, “of a union: if a Minister dared 
to do so, { would fling my office in his 
face ;” and he flounced grandly out of the 
room. “Now, mark,” said Daly, “that is 
the very man who would support it. That 
little man who talks so big would vote for 
an union — aye, to-morrow.” Immediate- 
ly on the measure being suggested by the 
English Ministry, he vehemently urged it 
on, with objects essentially distinct from 
theirs, unless, indeed, he very much mis- 
understood Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Pitt. He wrote thus from London to 
Lord Castlereagh in Dublin :— 


** Grosvenor Square, Oct. 16, 1798. 

*¢T have seen Mr. Pitt, the Chancellor, and 
the Duke of Portland, who seem to feel so sensi- 
bly the very critical situation of our damnable 
country, and that the Union alone can save it. 
I should have hoped that what has 
would have opened the eyes of every man in 
England to the insanity of their present conduct 
with respect to the Papists; but I can very 

lainly perceive that they were as full of their 

opish projects as ever. I trust and hope I am 
not deceived; that they are fairly inclined to 
give them up, and to bring the measure forward 
unencumbered with the doctrine of Emancipa- 
tion. Lord Cornwallis has intimated his ac- 
quiescence on that point, and Mr. Pitt is de- 
cided on it, and { think he will keep his col- 
leagues steady.”’ 


All Mr. Pitt could have been decided on 
was to postpone Emancipation till the 


Union was coy oan for he resigned in| g 


1801, because he was not permitted to 
satisfy the expectations he had held out to 
the Catholics. 

We described and exemplified in a re- 
view of the “Cornwallis Correspond- 
ence ”* the extraordinary expedients to 
which the Government resorted to carry 
the Union; and it is no secret that the 
most unscrupulous and highhanded pro- 


* “Quart. Rev.,” No. 209, January, 1859, Art. 1. 
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ceedings were especially favoured by Lord 
Clare. As soon as the measure was car- 
ried, he was made a peer of the United 
Kingdom and eagerly took part in the de- 
bates of the House of Lords, where he 
rashly attempted to indulge his character- 
istic arrogance and irritability. On his 
very first appearance he was twice called 
to order, and persevering in the alleged 
irregularity, provoked what reads very 
like a rebuke from the Woolsack. On an- 
other occasion, he was unceremoniously 
~ down by the Duke of Bedford ; and hé 

ad the ill luck or indiscretion to quarrel 
with the Lord Chancellor of England, 
Lord Eldon, with whose anti-Catholic con- 
victions he perfectly agreed. His de- 
meanour on these occasions, indiscreet as 
it was, belied the character given of him 
by Grattan, who on its being observed 
that he was a dangerous man, added, — 
— “A very dangerous man — to run away 
from.” His hostility was not limited to 
those who were likely to run away from him. 
Fortunately for his fame, his career on this 
new and uncongenial stage was brief. He 
died in January, 1802, at his house, Ely 
Place, Dublin ; and the feelings with which 
he was regarded by the bulk of the Irish 
nation broke out with revolting violence 
at his funeral. The mob which followed 
the hearse, yelling and shrieking, with 
curses loud and deep, were with difficulty 
restrained from heaping filth and mud 
upon the richly ornamented coffin; and 
dead cats were hurled at it in memory of 
a threat attributed to the deceased “ that 
he would make the Irish people as tame as 
domestic cats.” 

His unpopularity was the merited result 
of his besetting sins and bad qualities: 
his pride, his insolence, his ungovernable 
temper, his tyrannical disposition, his 
avowed contempt for his country and his 
countrymen. But a calm review of his 
conduct will bring to light actions, views, 
and sentiments which should go far to 
mitigate the harshness of the national 
judgment. During the Irish Rebellion of 
1798, far from seeking to entrap the mis- 
uided leaders of birth and education, such 
as Archibald Hamilton Rowan, the Sheares, 
Emmet, and Lord Edward Fitz Gerald — 
he caused ample warning to be given to 
them. “ Will nobody,’’ he wrote to a con- 
nection of Lord Edward’s, “reason with 
that rash young man? Will nobody in- 
duce him to leave the kingdom? I pledge 
myself every port shall be left open to him.” 
Whilst Lord Edward lay in Newgate 
(Dublin) delirious from his wound, his 
aunt, Lady Louisa Connolly, applied in 
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vain to the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Cam- 
den) and the Chief Secretary (Lord Cas- 
tlereagh) for an order to see him. In her 
despair, she thought of the Lord Chancel- 
lor and drove to his house. He had a 
large ge and dinner was hardly 
off the table. He went to her directly 
and heard her request. “Lady Louisa,” 
he said, after a pause for reflection, “to 
grant the order is impossible. We have 
decided in council that none shall be 
given. But you are a woman, and a near 
relative. I know of no decision which 
prohibits my taking you with me.” He 
went with her at once, and remained three 
hours in an outer apartment during her 
interview with her nephew. 

In Moore’s “ Life of Lord Edward Fitz 
Gerald,” the most unfavourable impression 
is conveyed of the (so-called) harsh and 
cruel conduct of the Irish officials, includ- 
ing the Lord Chancellor, in refusing Lord 
Edward’s family access to him till three 
hours before his death. On the appear- 
ance of the first edition, Catherine Count- 
ess of Charleville, who had repeatedly 
heard the exact particulars related b 
Lady Louisa Connolly, her intimate friend, 
sent a note of them to Moore, who seems 
to have received it in the spirit of the 
Abbé Vertot when he exclaimed (on the 
arrival of fresh facts for his History of 
Malta), “ Mon siege est fait!” In the third 
edition of the Life, now before us, there is 
not the slightest notice of the part taken 
in procuring the interview by Lord Clare, 
who still comes in for his full share 
of the reproaches levelled at the au- 
thorities. 

When Lord Clare was told that he was 
dying, he sent for his wife: “I have but 
one request to make of you; it is that you 
will burn all my papers; should they re- 
main after me, hundreds may be com- 
promised.” 

On accepting the British peerage, which 
required frequent absence from his Court, 
he adopted some judicious measures for 
preventing the delay of justice; and, en- 
slaved as , & was by the spirit of party, he 
had scruples (too easily silenced) about 
elevating a mere partizan, notoriously in- 
competent, to the judgment seat. When 
Toler (Lord Norbury) was first named, he 
exclaimed: “ Make him Chief Justice! Oh, 
no; if he must mount the bench, make him 
a bishop, or an archbishop, or — anything 
but a Chief Justice.” 

There is only one witticism recorded 
of Lord Clare, and we agree with 
Mr. Phillips that it is good enough 
to make us wish for more. When Yel- 
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verton, then, Chief Baron, went over to 
England on the occasion of George III.’s 
illness, his companions were Curran, 
Egan,* and a Mr. Barrett, reputed to 
be fond of play. “He travels,” said 
Fitz Gibbon, “like a mountebank, with 
his monkey, his bear, and his sleight-of- 
hand man.” 

“It feels like a relief (observes Mr. 
O’Flanagan) to turn from the turbulent 
and fretful career of Lord Clare to the 
calmer and more equable course presented 
by the life of his successor on the wool- 
sack, Lord Redesdale, one of the most em- 
inent, and, certainly, with the exception 
of Lord St. Leonards, the most distin- 
guished Equity Judge who ever held the 
Great Seal of Ireland” Unfortunately 
the charm of a biography is often in an in- 
verse ratio to the quiet unobtrusive vir- 
tues of the man, and an equable course is 
necessarily less productive of incident 
than a turbulent one. Excellent lawyer 
as he was, Lord Redesdale is now princi- 
pally remembered in Dublin by the jokes 
made at hisexpense. An amusing descrip- 
tion of his first dinner with the Irish judges 
and king’s counsel is given by Barrington, 
from which it would seem that his Lordship 
had himself to thank for the running fire 
of pleasantries opened on him. He took 
it into his head to be light and facetious, 
which was not his forte. After two or 
three failures, he remarked that, when he 
was a lad, cock-fighting was the fashion, 
and that both ladies and gentlemen went 
full dressed to the cock-pit, the ladies be- 
ing in hoops. “Isee now, my Lord,” said 
Toler, “it was then the term cock-a-hoop 
was invented.” A little disconcerted, the 
Chancellor produced another reminiscence 
of his youth, namely, that when people 
learnt to skate, they carried blown blad- 
ders under their arms, to buoy them up if 
the ice broke. “Ah, my Lord,” said the 
same tormentor, “that is what we call 
bladderum skate in Ireland.” In the hope 
of effecting a diversion, he next turned to 
a king’s counsel whom he just knew by 
name: “Mr. Garrett O’Farrell, I believe 
you are from the county of Wicklow, 
where your family have long held consid- 
erable property and are very numerous. 
I think tom introduced to several during 
my late tour in that county.” “Yes, my 


* Egan was a very large man and very hirsute, 
‘*Did you ever see such a chest as this?” he exe 
claimed, striking his breast. ‘“ A trunk, you mean, 
my dear Egan,” replied Curran. It was Egan, on 
woes Curran, when they were about to fight a 
duel, proposed to chalk out his own size, upon an 
understanding that any shot outside the chalk lines 
should go for nothing. 
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Lord,” replied Mr. O’Farrell, “we were 
very numerous; but so many of us have 
lately been hanged for sheep-stealing, that 
the name is getting rather scarce.” The 
scene in which Plunket played him off 
about the kites has been frequently in 
print. 

Although more puzzled than pleased 
with the habits and peculiar humour of his 
new associates, Lord Redesdale got on tol- 
erably well with them on the whole; he 
made valuable additions to their stock of 
equity, and O’Connell declared before Par- 
liament, “Lord Redesdale was the best 
Chancellor I ever saw.” 

Lord Redesdale was summarily displaced 
by the Fox and Grenville Government in 
1506, and Mr. George Ponsonby was ap- 
pointed his successor. This was a strong 
measure, for Mr. Ponsonby’s claims were 
almost exc'usively political; and Mr. 
O’Flanagan’s brief notice of him dwells 
more on his parliamentary than on his 
forensic or judicial exploits. His tenure 
of the Great Seal lasted less than a year; 
and, retiring on the usual pension, he be- 
came for atime leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons. His appearance 
in that capacity is commemorated by one 
of the cleverest papers in “ The New Whig 
Guide :” “The Trial of Henry Brougham, 
for calling Mr. Ponsonby an Old Woman.” 
In the verses on “ The Choice of Leader,” 
we find: — 


** What boots our debate? ’’ — thus the rebels 


nD; 
** What avails the discussion of topic or plan ? 

No plan can succeed and no party can 
thrive 

With a leader who neither can lead us nor 
drive. 

For six mortal years, as rhetorical graces, 

We truisms cheer’d, and extoll’d common- 
places ; 

Wash’d over with praise every folly and flaw, 

And smil’d at his jokes, and look’d grave at 
his law, 

(Could friendship do more ?) while indifferent 
folks 

All smil’d at his law and looked grave at his 
jokes.”’ 


Whatever his legal attainments, he had 
every title to personal consideration and 
esteem. He was high born, high bred, 
and highly connected. His manners were 
courteous, his integrity unimpeachable, 
his talents and acquirements above par. 
It is therefore remarkable that he should 
have been the chosen butt of the political 
satirist in England, and that the fiercest 
diatribe and coarsest personalities ever 
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uttered in the Irish House of Commons 
should have been levelled at him. Toler 
once answered him thus : — 


** What! was it come to this—that in the 
Irish House of Commons they should listen to 
one of their own members degrading the char- 
acter of an Irish gentleman by language that 
was but fit for hallooing ona mob? Had he 
heard a man out of doors using such language 
as that by which the honourable gentleman had 
violated the decorum of Parliament, he would 
have seized the ruffian by the throat and dragged 
him to the dust.’’ 


Martin, of Galway, spoke as follows, 
Mr. Ponsonby’s sister being, with some 
other ladies, in the gallery : — 


*¢ These Ponsonbys are the curse of my coun- 
try. They are prostitutes, personally and po- 
litically — from that toothless old hag who is 
now grinning in the gallery, to that white-liv- 
_ scoundrel who is now shivering on the 

joor.”” 


A duel, a bloodless one, followed. When 
Martin was asked how he knew that Miss 
Ponsonby was in the gallery, he replied, 
“ Oh, I walked down to the House with 
Ponsonby, and he told me his sister was 
coming to hear him.” 

Reluctant as we are to pass over Lord 
Manners and Sir Anthony Hart, who come 
next, we really have no alternative; for 
our remaining space is only just sufficient 
for a compressed tribute to the memory 
of Plunket, to whom must be awarded the 
first ~ amongst Irish orators, if reason 
and logic, as well as fancy, wit, humour, 
and imagination, are to be the tests. 
Curran’s imagination has been compared 
to virgin gold crumbling from its own 
richness. Grattan’s mind was pre-eminent 
for fertility and force. But neither of them 
equalled Plunket in the combination of 
chasteness and purity with splendour, in- 
tensity, and power. His loftiest flights 
aud boldest bursts were tempered and 
restrained by the severest taste: he never 
risked an apostrophe, the most dangetous 
of rhetorical figures or artifices, until the 
audience were thoroughly warmed for its 
reception : he was never stiltish, like Sher- 
idan in the most applauded passages of the 
Begum speech, nor melodramatic, like 
Burke in the dagger scene: he was never 
gaudy or flowery; in a word, he was 
wholly free from the faults popularly 
attributed to the Irish school of eloquence ; 
and this is the reason why some of his 
greatest triumphs were won in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, in which Flood 
failed and Grattan obtained only a quali- 
fied success. It was a favourite aphorism 
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of Fox, that if a speech read well, it was 
not a good speech. Plunket’s speeches do 
read well, and they are emphatically good 
speeches. It was the opinion of a man 
steeped to the lips in classic lore, the 
lamented Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
that Plunket came nearer to the Demos- 
thenic model than any other modern ora- 
tor: awarding the palm for Ciceronian 
excellence to Pitt. 

Plunket has not been fortunate in his 
biographers. The Life in two volumes, 
by his grandson, is an imperfect and un- 
satisfactory work: being especially defi- 
cient in accurate reports of the best 
speeches : * and Mr. O’Flanagan has vainly 
endeavoured to make up by admiring en- 
thusiasm for his incapacity to grasp so 
varied and expansive a subject, or to keep 
toit. Asif he had not enough upon his 
hands without meddling with irrelevant 
topics, he introduces (apropos of Thurlow’s 
being Lord Chancellor when Plunket was 
a student) Thurlow’s well-known reply to 
the Duke of Grafton; and, apropos of 
Plunket's father having “ found a congenial 
spirit in a fair daughter of the town 
washed by the beauteous Lough Erne,” he 
tells us how the said town (Enniskillen) 
was once inhabited by “the Maguires and 
their tributaries,” amongst whom were 
“my ancestors the O’Flanagans, Chiefs of 
Tara, now the barony of Magberabory.” 
The upshot is that the Reverend Thomas 
Plunket, a Presbyterian minister of Ennis- 
killen, married Mary daughter of Mr. 
Redmund Conyngham of that ilk, and had 
by her six sons and two daughters, the 

oungest son being William Conyngham 
Plunkett, born July 1, 1764. The family 
removed to Dublin in 1768, where the 
father died in 1776; leaving little or no 
fortune beyond a good name, to which the 
future Chancellor was mainly indebted for 
his education. The requisite funds were 
provided by the members of the paternal 
congregation, and were honourably repaid 
by him in after life with interest. 

He entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1779, obtained a scholarship in 1782, and 
in the course of the same year joined the 
Historical Society, that nursery of Irish 
eloquence, in which so many of his most 
distinguished countrymen, have, like him, 
first assayed their powers and laid the 
foundation of their fame. As the audiences 


* “The Life, Letters and Speeches of Lord Plun- 

. ket. By his Grandson, the Hon. David Plunket. 

With an Introductory Preface. By Lord Broug- 

ham.” In two volumes. London, 1867. 

little in the yy | Preface which has not al- 

ready appeared in Lord Brougham’s ‘ Historical 
Sketches.” 


There is | h 
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were not limited to the resident students, 
the celebrity acquired in it soon spread be- 
yond its walls; and the distinguished posi- 
tion won in this Society was no inconsider- 
able recommendation to Plunket when (in 
1787) he commenced his attendance in the 
Irish Courts with a view to practice. He 
had spent the two years preceding his call 
to the Bar in England reading hard, and 
his biographer attributes the superiority 
of tone and judgment of which he gave 
proof at starting in the conduct of cases, 
to the opportunities he had enjoyed of 
studying the best examples of English ad- 
vocacy, which, it is suggested, was of a less 
digressive and more sober or prosaic char- 
acter. “The English barrister would deem 
venturing on a flight of impassioned elo- 
quence while discussing a legal proposition 
as nothing short of absurdity, while an 
Irish barrister of this period would not 
have hesitated to indulge in such disport- 
ing. We have instances in which the 
learned counsel reminded the chief of the 
Court he was addressing of the banquets 
which they shared —the friends they lost 
— the tears they mingled.” 

He next proceeds to give instances of 
the Irish fondness for metaphor :—“ As 
for example, one member of the Bar im- 
plored the jury not to be influenced ‘ by 
the dark oblivion of a brow.’ Another, 
whose clients had instituted proceedings 
against a false witness, said —‘ Gentle- 
men, my clients are not to be bamboozled. 
They adopted a bold course. They took 
the bull by the horns, and indicted him for 
perjury. A third, anticipating the case of 
his opponents—‘I foresee what they are at. 
I see the storm brewing in the distance, I 
smell a rat, but J’ll nip it in the bud.’” If 
Mr. O’Flanagan were equally well up in 
the traditions of the English bar, he would 
know that sentimental or poetical digres- 
sions, with mixed metaphors running riot, 
have been by no means peculiar to his 
countrymen. Erskine was quite as dis- 
cursive as Curran, andeven more egotistical 
— witness the introduction of the savage 


with the bundle of sticks in the speech for | 
Stockdale, or the appeal to the probable | 
opinion of his ancestors on a knee-buckle.* ° 


We have heard a learned counsel and law 
author (Archbold) pathetically adjuring 


the judge of the Bail Court to consider | 


“the agonizing effects of a rule nisi;” and 


* This was a patent case. In the course of his { 
address to the jury, Erskine held up the buckle and | 


exclaimed theatrically, ‘‘ What would my ancestors 
ave said, could they have seen this miracle of 
ingenuity!” ‘You forget,” remarked Garrow, 
“that your ancestors were unacquainted with the 
garment for which it was intended.” 
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another (of literary and legal eminence) 
conclude a dry technical argument before 
_ the Common Pleas by reciting from the 

“ Merchant of Venice ” the entire passage 
beginning: “The quality of mercy is not 
strained.” A quondam leader of the West- 
ern Circuit and Vinerian Professor (Phili 
Williams), in a law lecture at "Oxford, 
spoke thus: “ The student, launched on an 
ocean of law, skips like a squirrel from 
twig to twig, vainly endeavouring to col- 
lect the scattered members of Hippolytus.” 
Moreover, there was nothing extraordinary 
or exceptional in an Irish student’s two 
years’ residence in England for the pur- 
poses of legal study; and all things con- 
sidered, we should be disposed to account 
for Plunket’s sobriety of fancy and sense 
of fitness by the inborn qualities of his 
mind. 

Such being the advantages and peculiar 
merits with which he started, it surprises 
us to find that his early eminence at the 
Bar was acquired in criminal cases on the 
North-Western Circuit; where his keen 
insight into the humours and habits of the 
peasantry enabled him to deal with them 
most effectively in the witness-box. His 
defence of a horse-dealer made him so pop- 
ular with the fraternity that one of them 
was heard exclaiming, “I tell you what, 
boys, if I’m lagged for the next horse I 
steal, by Jabers I'll have Plunket.” 

A prevaricating witness under cross- 
examination complained that the counsel- 
ler had bothered him “entirely,” and given 
him the maigrims. “ Maigrims,” said Lord 
Avonmore, “I never heard that word be- 
fore.” “My Lord,” interposed Plunket, 
“the witness says I have given him the 
megrims, a bilious affection, merely a con- 
fusion of the head arising from the corrup- 
tion of the heart.” 

It was after his talents had been thor- 
oughly tested and appreciated in the high- 
er walks of business, that the leaders of 
the Opposition became anxious to secure 
his services as a parliamentary debater, 
and in the spring of 1798 Lord Charlemont 
sought an interview for the purpose of 
offering him aseat. But Lord Charlemont 
was opposed to Catholic Emancipation, 
and they ages with an expression of 
regret by Plunket, that “while holding 
the same political opinions on almost every 
other topic, on one subject they were not 
of one mind, and he therefore declined to 
be a nominee of his Lordship for fear of 
being obliged to act against his wishes.” 
He was too valuable a recruit to be let slip 
in this fashion. Lord Charlemont re- 
quested another visit, which ended satis- 
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factorily to both parties, and the patriot 

Earl afterwards confessed to his son that 

— prevailed over his old preju- 
ce.” 

Plunket took his seat for the borough 
of Charlemont on February 6th, 1798, and 
almost immediately came into collision 
with Lord Castlereagh on the all-absorb- 
ing topic of the Union. No adversary of 
that noble Lord assailed him with so much 
keen sarcasm, so much vehement invective, 
so much biting personality. Yet Lord 
Castlereagh bore up against it with his 
habitual fearlessness and his usual imper- 
turbable mien: never once suffering his 
temper to be ruffled, nor attempting to 
bring the Castle system of intimidation 
into play. Indeed Plunket’s occasional 
vehemence (not to say violence) of lan- 
guage never brought on a duel; nor, so 
far as we can learn, ever provoked a chal- 
lenge; the most plausible explanation be- 
ing that the loftiness of his language re- 
deemed or mitigated its offensiveness, and 
that a man of his earnest temperament, 
wrapped up in his subject, neither gives 
nor takes affronts like one who is evident- 
ly aiming at applause and wounds the self- 
love of others to gratify hisown. Certain 
it is that he took the first opportunity of 
delivering a meditated diatribe against 
Lord Castlereagh, which stands unsur- 
passed for polished bitterness, after giving 
distinct notice that he was about to stretch 
the privileges of debate to the uttermost 
verge. On Barrington’s being called to 
order by Corry and Beresford for denounc- 
ing the means which the Government were 
employing to carry their measure, Plunket 
rose and said : — 


** T have no idea that the freedom of debate 
shall be controlled by such frequent interrup- 
tions. I do not conceive that ‘ny honourable 
friend is out of order, and when my turn comes 
to speak, I shall repeat these charges in still 
stronger language, if possible, and indulge gen- 
tlemen on the other siae of the House with an 
opportunity of taking down my words, if they 
have any fancy to do so. 


When his turn came, after forcibly re- 
capitulating the charges of intimidation 
and corruption, he fell, with the full weight 
of indignant patriotism and outraged public 
virtue, on Lord Castlereagh : — 


*¢ The example of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, inimitable in its vices, may deceive the 
noble Lord. The Minister of England has his 
faults; he abandoned in his latter years the 
principles of reform, by proftssing which he 
obtained the early confidence of the people of 


‘England, and in the whole of his political con- 
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duct he has shown himself haughty and in- 
tractable; but it must be admitted that he has 
shown himself by nature endowed with a tow- 
ering and transcendent intellect, and that the 
vastness of his moral resources keeps pace with 
the magnificence and unboundedness of his pro- 
jects. I thank God it is much more easy for 
him to transfer his apostacy and his insolence 
than his comprehension and sagacity, and I 
feel the safety of my country in the wretched 
feebleness of her enemy. I cannot fear that the 
Constitution which has been formed by the wis- 
dom of ages, and cemented by the blood of 
patriots and of heroes, is to be smitten to its 
centre by such a green and sapless twig as 
this.” 


In reference to the term sapless, 
coupled with “impotent instrument” in 
the same speech, Mr. O’Flanagan says: 
“ There was terrible force in this allusion. 
It is also said that, when Teeling’s mother 
was refused pardon for her son, implicat- 
ed in the rebellion of 1798, she said to 
Lord Castlereagh: ‘You cannot compre- 
hend my feelings, my Lord; I remember, 
you have no child’” We fully acquit 
Plunket of intending any allusion of the 
sort. Under the show of apologizing for 
vehemence, he grows more vehement : — 


** But, Sir, we are told that we should discuss 
this question with calmness and composure. I 
am called on to surrender my birthright and my 
honour, and I am told I should be calm and 
should be composed. National pride! Inde- 

ndence of the country! These, we are told 

y the Minister, are only vulgar topics fitted 
but for the meridian of the mob, but unworthy 
to be mentioned to such an enlightened assem- 
bly as this; they are trinkets and gewgaws fit 
to catch the fancy of childish and unthinking 
people like you, Sir, or like your predecessor in 
that Chair, but utterly unworthy the considera- 
tion of this House, or of the matured under- 
standing of the noble Lord who condescends to 
instruct it! Gracious God! We see a Perry 
reascending from the tomb raising his awful 
voice to warn us against the surrender of our 
freedom, and we see that the proud and virtu- 
ous feelings, which warm the breast of that aged 
and venerable man, are only calculated to ex- 
cite the contempt of this young philosopher, 
who has been transplanted from the nursery to 
the Cabinet to outrage the feelings and under- 
standing of the country.” 


This fine apostrophe is impaired by the 
same incongruity which we noted in the 
railing matches between Curran and Fitz 


Gibbon. Lord Castlereagh was in his 
thirtieth year in 1798, and appearance and 
manner must have been singularly youth- 
ful to give even temporary effect to these 
sarcasms against his youth. He was, how- 
ever, always distinguished by his firm, 
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manly, aristocratic bearing, and his self- 
control. There was not a particle of boy- 
ish vivacity or petulance in his composi- 
tion. No public character has made so 
perceptible an advance in public estima- 
tion as his, in exact proportion as it has 
become known; and it is clear, from his 
Correspondence, that the same statesman- 
like views which he carried out in after 
life animated him when he was denounced 
as the narrow-mihded foe of his native 
country on the floor of the Irish House of 
Commons. 

The tendency to make facts subordinate 
to effects is not peculiar to rhetorical his- 
torians; vehement speakers are equally 
subject to it. Nor are they uniformly dis- 
creet. In this same speech Plunket was 
hurried into a declaration or vow of which 
he had ample reason to repent : — 


‘* For my part, I will resist it (the Union) to 
the last gasp of my existence, and with the last 
drop of my blood; and, when I feel the hour of 
my dissolution approaching, I will, like the 
father of Hannibal, take my children to the al- 
tar, and swear them to eternal hostility against 
the invaders of their country’s freedom.”’ 


This is the passage on which Cobbett 
harped with annoying pertinacity, nick- 
naming the children the young Hannibals, 
and periodically reminding the father that, 
instead of swearing his sons to eternal hos- 
tility against the British Government, he 
had sworn them into good places under it. 
In the cold, calm, and often chilling atmos- 
phere of the English House of Commons, 
the orator who soars into the sublime 
does so at the imminent risk of a collapse. 
The wings of Mr. Bright’s angel of death, 
when (in the debate on the Crimean War) 
“ You might almost hear their rustling,” 
were within-an ace of being clipped. But 
the most excited speaker in the closing 
days of the Irish Parliament, combating 
for its existence, was addressing an audi- 
ence little less excited than himself. Met- 
aphors gathered from every branch of art, 
science, and literature, were profusely 
lavished and enthusiastically applauded. 
Plunket’s answer to the popular argument 
for an union is an example : — 


**The two Parliaments may clash! So in 
Great Britain may King and Parliament; but 
| we see they never do sv injuriously. ‘here are 
| principles of repulsion! yes; but there are 
| principles of attraction, and from these the en- 
| lightened statesman extracts the principle by 
| which the countries are to be harmoniously gov- 

erned. As soon would [ listen to the shallow 
| observer of nature, who should say there is a 
' centrifugal force impressed on our globe, and 
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therefore, lest we should be hurried into the 
void of space, we ought to rush into the centre 
to be consumed there. No—TI say to this rash 
arraigner of the dispensations of the Almighty, 
there are impulses from whose wholesome oppo- 
sition eternal wisdom has declared the law by 
which we revolve in our proper sphere, and at 
our proper distance. So I say to the political 
visionary,— from the opposite forces which you 
object to, I see the wholesome law of imperial 
connexion derived — I see the two countries pre- 
serving their due distance from each other, gen- 
erating and imparting heat, and light, and life, 
and health, and vigour; and I will abide by the 
wisdom and experience of the ages which are 
passed, in preference to the speculations of any 
modern philosopher.”’ 


It is no deduction from the oratorical 
splendour of this passage that the wisdom 
and experience of the age which had 

assed told a different story: that the two 
egislatures could never be made to har- 
monize, except by keeping the one de- 
pendent on the other. . 

Plunket’s excellence in a lighter style 
was displayed in his reference to the sug- 
gestion in the Speech from the Throne, 
that the carrying of the Union would be a 
great satisfaction to the Lord Lieutenant 
in his old age : — 


‘I must, for one, beg to be excused from 
making quite so great a sacrifice, from mere per- 
sonal civility, to any Lord-Lieutenant, however 
respectable he may be. The independence of a 
nation, I must own, does not appear to me ex- 
actly that kind of a bagatelle which is to be of- 
fered, by way of compliment, either to the youth 
of the noble Lord (Lord Castlereagh), who hon- 
ours us by his presence in this House, or the old 
age of the noble Marquis (Cornwallis), who oc- 
casionally sheds his setting lustre over the other. 
To the first I am disposed to say, in the words 
of Waller,— 


‘I pray thee, gentle boy, 
Press me no more for that slight toy; ’ 


and to the latter I might apply the language of 
Lady Constance: — 

*** That’s a good child; go to its grandam — 
give grandam kingdom, and its grandam will 
give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig — there’s a 

grandam.’ 

** T hope, therefore, Sir, I shall not be thought 
impolitic if I decline the offer of the Constitution 
of Ireland either asa garland to adorn the youth- 
ful brow of the Secretary, or to be suspended 
over the pillow of the Viceroy.” 


The Irish lawyers had the strongest per- 
sonal interest in opposing the Union. At- 
tendance in the British House of Commons 
was incompatible with their professional 
duties; and the Parliamentary career of 
Plunket, who could not afford the required 
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sacrifice, was temporarily closed. This 
did not prevent him from being made So- 
licitor-General in 1803, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral in 1805; the Irish law officers not 
being required to engage in politics unless 
they thought fit. He sat for Medhurst 
during the short Parliament of 1807 ; and 
in 1812, having in the mean time secured 
an independence, was a successful candi- 
date for the University of Dublin, which 
he represented till he was elevated to the 
peerage in 1827. He was out of Parlia- 
ment from 1807 to 1812, and the first 
speech by which he came fairly before the 
British House of Commons was on Grat- 
tan’s motion (February 25, 1813) for Cath- 
olic Emancipation. It was more than 
equal to his fame. It not only excited the 
warmest admiration, but actually gained 
votes; a rare, almost unprecedented, feat 
in the days of the unreformed House, when 
members were less hampered by constit- 
uencies, and party discipline was unre- 
lentingly enforced. Ferguson of Pilfour, 
(the friend of the celebrated Duchess of 
Gordon), boasted that he had heard many 
a speech which altered his conviction, 
never one that had the slightest effect upon 
his vote. This was the common senti- 
ment; at least amongst members for the 
northern division of this island; and it 
materially enhances Plunket’s triumph 
that two of his converts (or perverts, as 
their friends called them) were Scotch ! * 
Another occasion on which he played a 
prominent part was on the introduction of 
the Six Acts in 1819, in the course of 
which he dwells on the evils of a licentious 
press, and the danger of discussions which 
subjected the arcana of Government to the 
superficial judgment of the masses. Forci- 
ble as were his arguments and appropri- 
ate his illustrations, we find nothing 
among them equal to Curran’s on the same 
subject : —“ There are certain fundamental 
principles which nothing but necessity 
should expose to public examination ; they 
are pillars, the depth of whose foundation 


* The most remarkable instance of gaining votes 
by as h was Lord Macaulay’s speech on the late 
Lord Hotham’s Bill for excluding the Master of the 
Rolls and other persons —s judicial offi ces from 
the House of Commons. On this occasion the an- 
ticipated decision of the House by a large majority 
was reversed. The late Sir Robert Peel told a mem- 
ber of the present Cabinet that the three speeches 
most effective for the proposed object which he had 
ever heard were — Plunket’s speech (in 1813) on 
Catholic Emancipation, bey Lisbon Embassy 
speech, and the s h of Mr. T.C. Smith (after- 
wards Master of the Rolls in Ireland) in defence of 
the Irish prosecutions instituted by him as Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland. Mr. O’Flanagan places 
Plunket’s first great speech in the Session of 1807; 
during which, if Hansard has treated him fairly, he 
never addressed the House at all. 
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you cannot explore without endangering 
their strength.” 

In reference to Plunket’s speech on the 

ress, the late Lord Dudley wrote to the 

ishop of Llandaff: “ Plunket’s speech, in 
answer to Macintosh, was amongst the 
most perfect replies Iever heard. He as- 
sailed the fabric of his adversary, not by 
an irregular fire that left parts of it stand- 
ing, but by a complete radical process of 
demolition that did not leave one stone 
standing on another.” The same may be 
said of his speech in answer to Copley 
(Lord Lyndhurst) in the Emancipation 
debate of February, 1825; although it was 
not until Copley had spoken for fifteen or 
twenty minutes that Canning gave up the 
intention of replying on the instant, and 
requested Plunket to speak next. We 
were present, and we could almost fancy 
that the author of “The New Timon,” 
who has painted a lifelike portrait of Plun- 
ket, was also present, during the delivery 
of his speech : — 


** Now one glance round, now upwards turns 
- the brow, 

Hushed every breath : he rises — mark him 
now! 

No grace in feature, no command in height, 

Yet his whole presence fills and awes the sight. 

Wherefore? you ask. I can but guide your 
guess, 

Man has no majesty like earnestness. 


Tones slow, not loud, but deep drawn from 
the breast; 

Action unstudied, and at times supprest : 

But as he neared some reasonings’ massive 
close, 

Strained o’er his bending head his strong 
arms rose, 

And sudden fell, as if from falsehood torn 

Some gray old keystone and knocked down 
with scorn ”” 


Yet what he displayed on this occasion 
was not so much what is commonly called 
eloquence, as the perfection of debating 
power. He never once warmed into decla- 
mation; it was hard, cold hitting, or piti- 
less tearing, throughout. He took up Co 
ley’s studied sophistries one after the oth- 
er, crushed them together, broke them to 
bits, and then flung them aside like rubbish. 
The powers which he here displayed at 
the bidding and on the behalf of his political 
leader and friend, had been called forth 
once before with a similar result in self- 
defence, when (in 1823) a vote of censure 
was moved on him for instituting,as At- 
torney-General for Ireland, a prosecution 
for conspiracy against the rioters in the 
Bottle Riot, so called because the main 
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overt act was throwing a bottle at the 
Lord-Lieutenant (Lord Wellesley) in the 
theatre. As Plunket walked down Parlia- 
ment Street, on his way to meet this at- 
tack, he said to Mr. Blake: “I feel like a 
man going to execution under an unjust 
sentence.” From the grandson’s account 
it would appear that his apprehensions 
were by no means groundless: “The 
House received him with indifference, al- 
most with coldness ; gradually, as he com- 
menced his defence, and his spirit was 
fired by a sense of this unwonted distrust, 
he rolled forth mass after mass of unan- 
swerable reasoning. The audience eculd 
not deny the justice of the cause; they 
believed the honesty of the man, and when, 
at length, he closed ‘with these simple 
words — ‘ My public conduct I consign to 
the justice of this House, my private char- 
acter I confide to its honour,’ it was felt 
that he had completely vindicated himself.” 

On Canning becoming Premier, Plunket 
was raised to the peerage, and first the 


‘Great Seal of Ireland, and then the Eng- 


lish Mastership of the Rolls, were intended 
for him ; when he wrote, April 20, 1827, to 
a friend: “Things have taken a turn, to 
me very distressing — the result, in short, 
is, I am a peer, and for the present without 
office. The Rolls I declined, not being 
able to reconcile myself to act against the 
feeling of a great number of the profession 
against the appointment of an Irishman, 
or rather an Irish barrister. Tell my 
friends not to question me or be surprised.” 
The double disappointment was somewhat 
mitigated by the Chief Justiceship of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland, Lord Norbury 
having been induced to retire in his favour, 
and in January, 1830, he at length reached 
the Irish Woolsack, which he retained till 
June, 1841, when he was literally jockeyed 
out of it by the Whigs to make way for 
Lord Campbeli, or (as the late Sir Robert 
Peel put it) “to gratify the vanity of, cer- 
tainly, an eminent and distinguished law- 
yer by a six weeks’ tenure of office.” The 
series of manceuvres by which this unde- 
niable job was carried might not have 
been attempted, or might have been met 
and counteracted, if Lord Plunket’s judicial 
career had been as successful as his forensic 
and political. The contrary is confessedly 
the fact. His admirers are compelled to 
admit that he discharged the duties of his 
high office in a hasty and perfunctory man- 
ner. “ He would not stoop to the mechan- 
ical drudgery of writing out his judgments 
whenever he could possibly avoid it; and 
he was indifferent as to their revision and 
correction; nor, so far as appears from his 
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own judgments, did he take much trouble 
to acquaint himself with the decisions of 
contemporary judges.” This negligence 
has been injurious to his reputation; and 
little or nothing beyond fragments and 
scattered sayings — disjecta membra — has 
‘been preserved of what fell from him on 
the Bench. 

A ruffian, wrought up to the verge of 
madness by drink and temper, was brought 
before the Court of Chancery for insulting 
and threatening the officers. The Lord 
Chancellor addressed him in these words: 
















































** You offer, sir, in your own person, an apt 
illustration of the legal term furiosus, which 
defines the condition of mind that a man attains 
by the long and uncontrollable indulgence of a 
brutal and savage temper, till at length he 
stands on the narrow isthmus —the thin line 
of demarcation — which separates the end of 
ruffianism from the beginning of insanity.’’ 


The most celebrated of his images is that 
of Time with the hour-glass and the scythe, 
which he employed to illustrate the effect 
of the Statute of Limitations. We give 
what strikes us to be the best among sev- 
eral versions : — 


*« If Time destroys the evidence of title, the 
laws have wisely and humanely made length of 
possession a substitute for that which has been 
destroyed. He comes with his scythe in one 
hand to mow down the immunity of our rights; 
but, in his other hand, the lawgiver has placed 
an hour-glass, by which he metes out incessantly 
those portions of duration, which render need- 
less the evidence he has swept away.’’ 


This passage was introduced with strik- 
ing fitness and effect by Lord Lytton in 
one of his admirable House of Commons 
speeches. When Plunket, having become 
a reformer in 1831, was twitted with hav- 
ing been an anti-reformer at an antecedent 
period, he replied : — 

‘* Circumstances are wholly changed. For- 
merly Reform came to our door like a felon 
— a robber to be resisted. He now approaches 
like a creditor: you admit the justice of his de- 
mand, and only dispute the time and instal- 
ments, by which he shall be paid.’’ 


There is no satisfactory definition of wit. 
We cannot accept Sydney Smith’s which 
makes it consist in surprise or unexpected- 
ness, and Barrow’s description is too full 
and discursive to be precise. But Plunket 
had wit in every sense of the term, from 
the flash which lights up an argument or 
intensifies a thought, to the fanciful conceit 
or comic suggestion which plays round the 
heartstrings — circum precordia ludit — and 
aims at nothing higher than to raise a 
good-humoured laugh. 
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A very ugly old barrister arguing a 
point of practice before him, claimed to be 
received as an authority. “Iam a pretty 
old practitioner, my Lord.” An old prac- 
titioner, Mr. 8S.” 

The treasurer of a party returning from 
a dinner at the Pigeon House on the Liffey, 
found he had got a bad shilling, and said 
he would throw it as far as possible into 
the water to put it beyond the possibility 
of circulation. “Stop,” cried Plunket, 
“give it to Toler,” — Lord Norbury was 
remarkable for penuriousness,— “he can 
make a shilling go farther than any one.” 

On Lord Essex saying that he had seen 
a brother of Sir John Leech, whom he al- 
most mistook for Sir John himself. — so 
much did the manner run in the family, — 
Plunket remarked : 
soon thought of a wooden leg running in 
the family.” 

All the great Irish orators of the last 
generation were devoted to the Greek and 
Roman classics. Grattan said of Plunket 
that “the fire of his magnificent mind was 
lighted from ancient altars.” After his 
retirement from office he visited Rome. 
On his return, when a new work of merit 
was recommended as a companion of his 
journey from London to Ireland, he said 
he had promised Horace a place in his car- 
riage. “Surely you have had enough of 
his company at Rome, where he was your 
constant companion.” “Oh, no. I never 
am tired of him. But then, if he don’t go, 
I have promised the place to Gil Blas.” 
Curran read Homer once a year, and has 
been seen wrapt up in Horace in the cabin 
of a Holyhead sadhen with everybody else 
sick around him. Lockhart records that 
amongst the things to which Sir Walter 
Scott reverted with the highest admiration 
after his visit to Ireland in 1825, were the 
acute logic and brilliant eloquence of 
Plunket’s conversation. 

The luminous career of this boast and 
ornament of his country was destined to 
close in darkness and gloom. He shared 
the fate of Marlborough and Swift: his 
fine intellect became overclouded: and his 
fame exclusively belonged to history, be- 
ing, so to speak, a thing of the past, be- 
fore his death. He died in his ninetieth 
year, January 5th, 1854. 

Of the six eminent men* who have 
held the Great Seal of Ireland since Lord 
Plunket’s compelled retirement, four are 
still living. Mr. O’Flanagan has conse- 


* Lord Campbell, Lord St. Leonards, the Right 
Hon. Maziére Brady, the Right Hon. Francis Black- 
burn, the Right Hon. Abram Brewster, and Lord 
O’ Hagan. 
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quently thought right to conclude his 
series with Lord Plunket: and nothing re- 
mained but to take a pathetic leave of his 
book, bid it good speed, and commend it 
to the charitable construction of his 
readers. This he does much in the manner 
of Gibbon, who says in his Memoirs that, 
after writing the last sentence of the “ De- 
cline and Fall” on his terrace at Lausanne, 
“a sober melancholy spread over my mind 
by the idea that I had taken an everlast- 
ing leave of an old and agreeable com- 
panion, and that, whatever might be 
the fate of my History, the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious.” 
Mr. O’Flanagan's hopes and fears, pleas- 
ures, and affections, have been similarly 
bound up in his Lives; which he almost 
endows with vitality as he parts from 
them :— 


** I cannot part with those who have been my 
companions for nearly half a life-time, without 
deep anxiety as to how they shall be received by 
the extensive acquaintances to whom I now en- 
trust them, happily under the best possible aus- 
pices. .. . . These lives have formed my most 
agreeable occupation, morning and evening, for 
a great many years, while my days were passed 
in the monotony of official routine, in nearly the 
same labours for twenty years, uncheered by 
the prospect of promotion; or, if a hope still 
clung to Pandora’s box, it was hitherto doomed 
to speedy and certain disappointment. As my 
official duties have been to the best of my ability 
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most honestly and punctually discharged, so, [ 
hope, my literary labours partake of the same 
character; and, however modified by the creed I 
profess, and the love of country which has 
grown with my life, [ trust a favourable opinion 
may be entertained of the way in which I have 
written the ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors of 
Ireland.’ ”’ 


Of the spirit certainly, although doubts 
may be entertained of the way. Good in- 
tentions do not make good writing; and 
Mr. O’Flanagan is only a fresh instance of 
the best-natured man with the worst- 
natured Muse. The Muse of History (her 
province includes biography) has been de- 
cidedly cold to his advances; and, as 
might have been expected from her sex, 
she was not to be won by mere honesty 
and punctuality; excellent titles (as we 
hope they will yet practically prove) to 
official promotion; none whatever to lit- 
erary fame. An Irishman and a Roman 
Catholic, he has been constantly treading 
on dangerous ground; yet his candour 
and impartiality, his sense of justice and 
soundness of principle, are without a flaw: 
we rise from the book with the most fa- 
vourably impression of the author as an 
enlightened patriot; and we can cordially 
congratulate him on having done good ser- 
vice to his beloved country by compelling 
attention to the best specimens of her vir- 
tue and genius, her gallantry, eloquence 
and wit. 





I reap of my Saviour, that when he was in 
the wilderness, then the ‘‘ devil leaveth him, 
and behold angels came and ministered unto 
him.”? A great change in a little time. No 
twilight betwixt night and day. No purgatory 
condition betwixt hell and heaven, but instantly, 
when out devil in angel. Such is the case of 
every solitary soul. It will make company for 
itself, A musing mind will not stand neuter a 
minute, but presently side with legions of good 
or bad thoughts. Grant, therefore, that my 
soul, which ever will have some, may never 


have bad company. 
Thomas Fuller. 


I percerve there is in the world a good-na- 
ture, falsely so called, as being nothing else but 
a facile and flexible disposition, wax for every 
impression. What others are so bold to beg, 
they are so bashful as not to deny. Such osiers 
can never make beams to bear stress in church 
and state. If this be good-nature, let me al- 





ways be a clown; if this be good-fellowship, let 
me always beachurl. Give me to set a sturdy 
porter before my soul, who may not equally 
open to every comer. I cannot conceive how he 
can be a friend to any who is a friend to all, and 
the worst foe to himself. 

, Thomas Fuller, 


A WILFUL falsehood told, is a cripple not able 
to stand by itself, without some to support it; it 
is easy to tell a lie, hard to tell but a lie. 

Lord, if I be so unhappy to relate a falsehood, 
give me to recall it or repent of it. It is said of 
the ants, that to prevent the growing (and so 
the corrupting) of that corn which they hoard 
up for their winter proviaion, they bite off both 
the ends thereof, wherein the generating power 
of the grain doth consist. When I have com- 
mitted a sin, O let me so order it that I may de- 
stroy the procreation thereof, and, by a true 
sorrow, condemn it to a blessed barrenness. 

Thomas Fuller, 
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*CHAPTER XXI. 


Anp Fritz was happy, he was the hap- 
piest being at Pumpelhagen Court, for 
there was not much happiness there, and 
that which was painted as such was not in 
fast colors. abermann became, from 
day to day, more and more conscious that 
his good times were over, for his young 
Herr meddled with business that he did 
not understand, and .that merely by fits 
and starts, with a heat and haste, which 
spoiled the farming, and confused the peo- 
ple, and when things did not go as they 
should, and the cart got into the ditch, 
then the inspector had to bear the blame. 
The young Herr also was unhappy, he was 
tormented by debts, which he wished to 
keep secret from his wife, he was also tor- 
mented by letters from David and Slusuhr, 
— personally they no longer troubled him, 
he had settled that, on account of the 
secrecy he wished to maintain, and they 
were very willing to consent, for the more 
secret the business was so much the bet- 
ter could they shear him, and when they 
had him quietly by themselves in Rahn- 
stadt, they could use quite other knives 
and pincers, than they could at Pumpel- 
hagen, where he was ‘host, and they were 
obliged to treat him with some degree of 
respect. 

ut, besides this, he was not happy; he 
wanted to play the master, and had not the 
stuff in him, for he who would command 
must have capacity as well as knowledge; 
he had knowledge enough, more than 
many people, —“ but capacity! neighbor, 
capacity!” said old Flegel, the wheel- 
wright, and he had reason ; the unhappiest 
of men is he who will, and can not. And 
Frida? She also was unhappy; she ob- 
served that her husband’s full confidence 
was not given to her, she noticed that 
upon many serious questions they differed 
widely in opinion, she noticed that the 
business he had taken as his life work was 
one for which he had no training, she felt 
that he was unfair enough to visit his own 
failings upon other people, and more than 
all, — and worst of all for a sensible wife, 
—she felt that he made himself ridiculous, 
and that Pomuchelskopp, who, against her 
wishes, came often to Pumpelhagen, must 
have other reasons than ordinary civility, 
for not laughing at the confused and in- 
considerate opinions of her husband. She 
resolved to keep watch over him, but 
such an occupation did not increase her 
happiness. 

ritz Triddelsitz was the happiest crea- 
ture in all Pumpelhagen, and, if we except 
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the two little twin-apples, in the whole 
region; but we must except these, for in 
happiness and blessedness a bride goes 
beyond all other beings, even the bride- 
grooms themselves, for if old Gottlieb, who 
had taken a candidate’s place, with a 
cheerful, brisk, burgher-like old proprietor, 
taught and flogged the boys with uncom- 
mon pleasure and fidelity, and if Rudolph 
also, with Hilgendorf at Little Tetzleben, 
strewed manure so that it was a pleasure to 
see him, and the Tetzleben soil looked like 
a velvet coverlid, and went to bed at night 
singing and piping, and regularly fell 
asleep, for weariness, in the middle of a 
verse, —in comparison with the little twin- 
apples’ blessedness as they sat together 
and sewed, stitching on their trousseuax, 
and chatting, and joking with father and 
mother, and telling Louise, and showing 
their letters, all the bridegrooms’ blessed- 
ness went for nothing. 

But the old fellow was really very hap- 
py- The first thing in the morning, he 
went to the stable, where the young Herr’s 
two riding-horses, and Habermann’s old 
Gray stood, together with his treasure ; 
he fed her, stealing the oats from the very 
mouths of the other horses, yes, although 
he had never been trained to the work, he 

oomed her, single-handed, for Krischan 

tisel, who had charge of the riding-stable, 
did not give him satisfaction. On Sunday 
afternoons, when there was nothing else 
to do, he went to the stable, shut the door 
behind him, seated himself on the fodder- 
chest, folded his hands on his stomach, and 
thoughtfully contemplated the dear old 
creature, as she munched her oats and 
straw, and if she groaned from fullness he 
got up, stroked her back, and called her 
affectionately “his good old woman;” and 
three times a day he exercised her, for 
which devotion he should not be blamed, 
for upon her depended his future income. 

But no happiness is perfect, a little an- 
noyance always creeps in. And he had 
his share. In the first place, it went very 
much against him, that his chestnut mare 
should stand next Habermann’s stiff old 
Gray: the company was not suitable; and 
secondly, he was in everlasting conflict 
with Krischan Disel, about fodder and 
grooming. 

“ Herr Triddelsitz,” said Krischan, once 
as they were disputing, “let me tell you, 
I feed the horses all alike, and groom them 
all alike; but I have often noticed that 
you take away the oats from the inspect- 
or’s old gray, and give them to your mare. 
Now, don’t take it ill of me, Herr Triddel- 
sitz, but the gray is just as good a crea- 


(* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 


of Congress at Washington.) 
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ture as the other, and has an equal right 
to a living. -And what is this?” he 
asked, going up to the rack. “How? this 
is calf-hay ; how comes this calf-hay here ? 
I will have no vermin getting into the 
pelts, when the inspector comes round.” 

“T know nothing about it,” said Fritz, 
and he really was ignorant. 

“Well, it is all the same to me,” said 
Krischan, “but if I catch any one bringing 
it into the stable, I will break his bones 
for him, for I won’t be troubled with such 
things.” 

After that Krischan Diisel lay in wait, 
to catch the bringer of the calf-hay, and it 
was notlong before he was successful. 
And who was it, who transgressed all law 
and order, for the love of Fritz’s chestnut 
mare? Who was so hard-hearted as to 
deprive the innocent calves of their food, 
for the sake of Fritz’s chestnut mare? 
Who was so foolhardy, for the sake of 
the chestnut mare, as to risk the break- 
ing of her bones by Krischan Diisel? 
Who was it? I must tell, but let no one 
repeat it. It was Marie Moller, who, 
every time she came from feeding the 
young calves, and passed the riding-stable, 
brought an armful of the sweet hay for 
Fritz’s old woman. 

Some one may turn upon me here, — 
hold! here you have blundered! How 
came they to have little calves in summer ? 
I reply, Friend, that is my affair. I 
I can skip over as much time as I please, 
and am now in the middle of winter, 
after the new year 1844. And if any 
one should inquire further, How came 
Marie Moller to do such a thing? Iwould 
answer, that is as stupid a question as the 
one about the calves; have I not a right 
to introduce good-hearted people, who for- 
give and forget, into my book, as well as 
the spiteful and venomous, who bear malice 
to all eternity ? 

Marie Moller could forgive and forget, 
and, since it was not suitable for her to 
throw herself openly upon Fritz’s neck, 
she threw herself with her affection, and 
the calf-hay, upon the neck of the old 
mare, which was, just then, the dearest 
thing Fritz had in the world. And it was 
quite touching, and Fritz was really 
affected, when he learned the occasion of 
the quarrel between his old sweetheart 


and Krischan Diisel; he made his peace 
with his old love, and the pleasant ham- 
and-sausage relationship was resumed. 

It was now winter, as I have said, 
and nothing remarkable had occurred in 
the region, only that Pomuchelskopp, late 
in the autumn, had taken his journey to 
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the Landtag, causing a great excitement 
in his quiet, simple family. Hinning skir- 
mished about the house, threw the kitchen 
utensils around,—that is to say, such as 
were not liable to break,—banged the 
doors, and said, openly, the Herr Proprie- 
tor had gone crazy; Malchen and Salchen 
took the other side,— although secretly, 
for they had heard that the lieutenant, 
who commanded the Landtag Guards, de- 
rived a great part of his income from a 
splendid ball which he gave, with tickets 
of admission a louis-d’or each. They had 
been to the Whitsuntide-fair ball, at 
Rostock, they had been to a cattle-show; 
but a Landtag’s ball? That must go be- 
yond everything! They teased their fa- 
ther so persistently, that he took courage 
to speak out to his wife. 

“ Klicken,” said he, “I cannot do other- 
wise, I have promised Herr von Rambow, 
and he went yesterday, and will wait on 
me there.” 

“So?” said Hinning, “and his peacock 
of a wife, will she wait on me?” 

“ Kliicking, that has nothing to do with 
it; and if I lose every opportunity of 
showing that I am a man who stands up 
for the nobility, how shall I get made a 
nobleman myself? See, I shall ride away 
to-day, with a black coat, we will talk 
about it again, when I come back with a 
red one.” 

“A pretty figure you will cut in it!” 
said the old woman, going out of the 
door. 

“As good as any other nobleman,” 
growled Pomuchelskopp, after her.” 

“Gracious! father, I know,” cried Sal- 
chen, and she ran out, and came back with 
a scarlet flannel petticoat, which she threw 
over her father’s shoulders, like a herald’s 
mantle, and placed him before the mirror; 
and the Herr Proprietor turned about, 
and contemplated himself with great satis- 
faction, until the old woman came in again, 
and snatched off the petticoat: “If you 
will positively make a fool of yourself, 
you may do so at the Landtag, but not 
here in my house.” 

The Herr Proprietor took this for full 
permission to journey to the Landtag, and 
journeyed accordingly. But when he 
arrived at Malchin, and got down at 
Voitel’s, his troubles began at once, for he 
had got into the wrong box; he should 
have stopped at the Bull, where the nobility 
resorted, and here he was among mere bur- 
gomeisters and burgher-proprietors, who 
could in no way aid his designs. He 
stood about in everybody’s way, not know- 
ing what to do with himself, and nobody 
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else seemed to know, till at last he plucked 
up courage to inquire if any one had seen 
Herr von Rambow of Pumpelhagen, for 
he meant to pattern after Axel. Nobody 
had seen him; at last some one said that 
the Herr von Rambow had gone off that 
afternoon, with the Herr von Brulow, to 
Brulowshof, to see his blood horses. In 


his great embarrassment, he finally went, 


up to a rather large and stately gentle- 
man, who had something friendly in his 
appearance, but with a roguish gleam in 
his eyes as if he enjoyed a joke, when he 
had an opportunity. 

“ Begging your pardon,” said he, “I am 
the proprietor Pomuchelskopp, of Gurlitz, 
and am here, for the first time, as a deputy. 
You appear to be a friendly man, and I 
want to ask you what I have to do here.” 

“ Yes,” said the stranger, taking a pinch 
of snuff, “what have you to do here? 
You have nothing further to do; you will 
have matle the necessary visits already ?” 

“No,” said Pomuchelskopp. 

“ Well, then, you must pay your respects 
to the deputy-governor, the land-marshal, 
and the landrath. Good evening, Lang- 
feldt, where are you going?” he inter- 
rupted himself, and addressed this ques- 
tion to a man who was just going out with 
a lantern in his hand. 

“To make the stupid old visits,” said he, 
turning round in the doorway. “Do you 
stay here, Briickner? I will come back 
again, by and by.” 

“Don’t wait too long, then,” said the 
friendly Herr, and turned again to Pomu- 
chelskopp. “So you have not made your 
visits yet ?” 

“ No,” said the Herr Proprietor. 

“You should make them at once, then. 
The gentleman with the lantern has to 
make the same visits, you need only follow 
behind his lantern. That will do finely! 
But be quick, quick!” And Pomuchels- 
kopp snatched his hat from the nail, 
rushed out of doors, and ran through the 
streets of Malchin, as fast as his stoutness 
and short breath would allow. The 
friendly Herr took a pinch of snuff, with 
his eyes full of mischief, and sat down 
quietly behind the table, laughing to him- 
self, and saying, “I only wish I could see 
Langfeldt.” 

And it would really have been worth 
his while. When the burgomeister from 
Gustrow had gone in, to see the deputy- 
governor of Sehwerin, and had given his 
lantern to the footman, something came 
puffing up the steps, and Pomuchelskopp 
made a low bow to the footman, and 
asked, “ Herr Footman, where is the Herr 





whom one must visit here ?” The man 
opened the door for him, and Pomuchel;- 
kopp bowed himself in, making his deep- 
est reverences to Langfeldt, whom he took 
for the deputy-governor, for which he 
should not be blamed, since the Herr Bur- 
gomeister from Gustrow always held his 
head forward as if he were going to push 
through a wall with it, which would suit 
very well for a Mecklinburg deputy-gov- 
ernor. He turned Pomuchelskopp round, 
however, and showed him the right man, 
and since he was out of the fight, he went 
out, and took up his lantern. Pomuchels- 
kopp feared that he would desert him, he 
made a couple of bows, and was off again, 
after Langfeldt’s lantern. 

At the land-marshal’s, it was just so; 
the Herr Burgomeister had begun a court- 
eous speech, when Pomuchelskopp came 
puffing in, behind him. 

“ What is that beast coming here again 
for?” said Langfeldt to himself, and 
quickly took leave, thinking to escape 
him ; but the Herr Proprietor was persist- 
ent, the lantern was his only reliance, he 
rushed after him again. The performance 
was repeated at the landrath’s; the bur- 
gomeister was getting very angry, and 
because he was well acquainted with the 
landrath, since they had sat together on 
the select committee, he did not restrain 
himself from speaking out : 

“ Herr, why do you run after me, so?” 

“JT—[—” stammered Pomuchelskopp, 
“T can make visits, as well as you! ” 

“Make them alone by yourself, then,” 
cried the burgomeister. 

The landrath endeavored to smooth 
matters, and Pomuchelskopp grew super- 
cilious and obstinate; but when the bur- 
gomeister took leave, he followed him 
again, on account of the lantern. But the 
burgomeister’s patience was wholly ex- 
hausted. “ Herr!” said he, turning round 
on him in the street, “what are you run- 
ning after me for?” 

Pomuchelskopp, however, was no longer 
in distinguished company, he had found 
that he had only to do with a burgomeis- 
ter, so he cleared his throat, and said : 

“Herr, I am just as good a Fasan 
(pheasant) of the Grand Duke’s as you 
are!” He meant to say Vasall (sub- 
ject), but got it wrong. Even an angry 
man must have laughed at such a speech, 
and the burgomeister, who was an honest 
old fellow, quite forgot his vexation, and, 
laughing heartily, said : 

“Come along then! Now I know what 
sort of a fellow you are.” 

“ And where you can go,” cried Pomu- 
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chelskopp, still in anger, “there I can go, 
any day!” and he trotted on again, after 
the lantern. He should not have done 
that, for Langfeldt had finished his visits, 
and was now going to his lodgings, to get 
his latch-key, and a little money for play- 
ing ombre. Pomuchelskopp followed him 
into his room. The Herr Burgomeister 
put down the lantern on the table, — the 
thing was getting to be very amusing, — 
turned round, and asked, laughing : 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me 
what you want?” 

“To make my visits as well as you,” 
cried Pomuchelskopp, in great anger at 
being laughed at. 

“To whom, then, here ? ” 

“That is none of your concern,” cried 
Pomuchelskopp, “ the gentleman will 
come,” and.he sat down in a chair. 

“ Why, this is really a comedy,” said the 
burgomeister, and he called out of the 
door: “Fika, bring a light!” and when 
Fika came he pointed to Pomuchelskopp, 
and asked her, “Fika, did you ever see a 
pheasant? See, this is a pheasant! This 
is the Grand Duke’s pheasant!” and Fika 
shouted and laughed, and ran laughing 
out of the room, and the burgomeister’s 
host came in, to take a look at the pheas- 
ant, and the host’s children came. in, and 
there was such a frolic, that Pomuchels- 
kopp finally discovered whom he was 
visiting. He rushed out of the house, in 
great wrath, and the Herr Burgomeister 
went softly behind him, with the lantern. 

“ Langfeldt,” inquired the. friendly Herr, 
at Voitel’s, taking a pinch of snuff, “ have 
you made your visits properly ?” and his 
eyes were full of roguery. 

“Let me tell you,” cried the Herr 
Burgomeister, “now I know! I might 
have thought that it was you who sent 
that beast after me.” And he told the 





story, and so it came about, for the gentle- 
men at the Landtag will have their jokes, 
that Pomuchelskopp was called the pheas- 
ant, and Axel, after whom he was contin- 
ually trotting, was called the “ pheasant’s 
keeper,” and when Malchen and Salchen 
came up to the Landtag’s ball, in gorgeous 
array, they were the “ pheasant-chickens.” 
When Pomuchelskopp wrote his assent on 
a ballot, with a “Jah!” (instead of “Ja,” 
yes,) there were some who were for calling 
him the Landtag’s donkey ; but it wouldn’t 
go, the “ pheasant ” had got the start too 
thoroughly. 

No, he did not enjoy himself very much, 
at the Landtag, for even the nobility, after 
whom he dawdled, and with whom he 
voted, would have nothing to do with him, 
lest they should make themselves a laugh- 
ing-stock; but when he reached home, his 
real trials began, for his Hinning called 
him “ Poking,” continually, and he knew 
what o’clock that was, and Malchen and 
Salchen did not stand by him, as they 
ought, for at the Landtag’s ball they had 
sat, as if they were sitting on eggs. And 
they pricked and stung the poor, simple 
man and lawgiver, in his sofa corner, till a 
stone would have pitied him: “ Poéking, 
what did you really do at the Landtag?” 
and “ Father, are you going to be a noble- 
man soon?” and “ Poking, what do they 
do, any way, at the Landtag ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They cut at each 
other.” 

“ Poking, who did you cut at?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. One cuts at one, 
and another at another.” 

“Father, what did they decide about 
the convent-question ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know; you will find out 
soon enough, from the Rostock ‘ Times ;’” 
and with that he went out to the barn, 
and took refuge among the threshers. 





Gop, in the New Testament, hath placed all 
historical and practical matter (needful for 
Christians to know and believe) in the begin- 
ning of the gospel. All such trutts lie above 
ground, plainly visible in the literal sense. The 
prophetical and difficult part comes in the close. 
But though the Testament was written in Greek, 
too many read it like Hebrew, beginning at the 
end thereof. How many trouble themselves 


about the Revelation, who might be better busied 
in plain divinity! 


Thomas Fuller, 








Virtue is always more persecuted by the 
wicked than beloved by the righteous. 

Honey is not for the mouth of an ass, 

A bad cloak often covers a good drinker. 

No padlocks, bolts or bars can secure a mai- 
den as well as her own reserve. 

Wit and humor belong to genius alone. 

The wittiest person in the comedy is he that 
plays the fool. 

There is no book so bad but something good 
may be found in it. 

Don Quixote. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
GREGARIOUSNESS. 
BY FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., AUTHOR OF “ HERED- 
ITARY GENIUS.” 

I pRoposE, in these pages, to discuss a 
curious and apparently anomalous group 
of base coat instincts and intellectual 
deficiencies, to trace their analogies in 
the world of brutes, and to examine the 
conditions through which they have been 
evolved. I speak of the slavish aptitudes, 
from which the leaders of men, and the 
heroes and the prophets, are exempt, but 
which are irrepressible elements in the 
disposition of average men. I refer to 
the natural tendency of the vast majority 
of our race to shrink from the responsi- 
bility of standing and acting alone, to 
their exaltation of the vor populi, even 
when they know it to be the utterance of 
a mob of nobodies, into the vox Dei, to 
their willing servitude to tradition, author- 
ity, and custom. Also, I refer to the in- 
tellectual deficiencies corresponding to 
these moral flaws, shown by the rareness 
with which men are endowed with the 
power of free and original thought, as 
compared with the abundance of their 
receptive faculties and their aptitude for 
culture. I shall endeavour to prove that 
the slavish aptitudes, whose expression in 
man I have faintly but sufficiently traced, 
are the direct consequence of his grega- 
rious nature, which, itself, is a result both 
of his primeval barbarism and of his sub- 
sequent forms of civilization. My argu- 
ment will be, that gregarious animals pos- 
sess a want of self-reliance in a marked 
degree; that the conditions of the lives 
of those animals have made gregarious 
instincts a necessity to them, and there- 
fore, by the law of natural selection, those 
instincts and their accompanying slavish 
aptitudes have gradually become evolved. 
Then, I shall argue that our remote ances- 
tors have lived under parallel circum- 
stances, and that we have inherited the 
gregarious instincts and slavish aptitudes 
which were developed under those circum- 
stances, although, in our more advanced 
civilization, they are of more harm than 
good to our race. 

It was my fortune, in earlier life, to gain 
an intimate knowledge of certain classes 
of gregarious animals. The urgent need 
of the camel for the close companionship 
of his fellows was a never exhausted 
topic of curious admiration to me, during 
tedious days of travel across many North 
African deserts. I also happened to read 
and hear a great deal about the still more 
marked gregarious instinct of the llama, 
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but the social animal into whose psy- 
chology I am conscious of having pene- 
trated most thoroughly is the ox of the 
wild parts of western South Africa. It is 
necessary to insist upon the epithet “ wild,” 
because an ox of tamed parentage has dif- 
ferent natural instincts: for instance, an 
English ox is far less gregarious than 
those I am about to describe, and affords 
a proportionately less valuable illustra- 
tion to my argument. 

The oxen of which I speak had be- 
longed to the Damaras, and none of the 
ancestry of these cattle had ever been 
broken to harness. They were watched 
from a distance during the day, as they 
roamed about the open country, and at 
night they were driven with cries to en- 
closures, into which they rushed, much 
like a body of terrified wild animals 
driven by huntsmen into a trap. Their 
scared temper was such as to make it im- 
possible to lay hold of them, by other 
means than by driving the whole herd into 
a clump and lassoing the leg of the animal 
it was desired to seize, and throwing 
him to the ground with dexterous force. 
With beasts of this description, and it 
must be recollected that the cows and 
bulls have the same nature, I spent more 
than a year in the closest companionship. 
I had nearly a hundred of them broken in 
for the wagon, for packs, and for the 
saddle. I travelled an entire journey of 
exploration on the back of one of them, 
with others by my side, either labouring 
at their tasks or walking at leisure, and 
with others again, who were wholly un- 
broken and who served the purpose of an 
itinerant larder. At night, when there 
had been no time to erect an enclosure to 
hold them, I lay down in their midst, and 
it was interesting to observe how readily 
they availed themselves, at that time, of 
the neighbourhood of the camp-fire and of 
man, conscious of their protection from 
prowling carnivora, whose cries and roars, 
now distant, now near, continually broke 
upon the stillness. These opportunities 
of studying the disposition of such pecu- 
liar cattle were not wasted upon me. I 
had only too much leisure to think about 
them, and the habits of the animals strongly 
attracted my curiosity. The better I 
understood them, the more complex and 
worthy of study did their minds appear to 
me. But I am now concerned only with 
their blind gregarious instincts, which are 
conspicuously distinct from the ordinary 
social desires. In the latter they are de- 
ficient; thus, they are not amiable to one 
another, but show, on the whole, more ex- 
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"serena of spite and disgust than of for- 
earance or fondness. They do not suffer 
from an ennui which society can remove, 
because their coarse feeding and their 
ruminant habits make them somewhat 
stolid. Neither do they love society as 
monkeys do, for the opportunities it affords 
of a fuller and more varied life, because 
they remain self-absorbed in the middle 
of their herd, while the monkeys revel 
together in frolics, scrambles, fights, loves, 
and chatterings. Yet, although the ox 
has so little affection for, or individual in- 
terest in, his fellows, he cannot endure 
even a momentary severance from his 
herd. If he be separated from it by 
stratagem or force, he exhibits every sign 
of mental agony; he strives with all his 
might to get back again, and when he suc- 
ceeds, he plunges intv its middle, to bathe 
his whole body with the comfort of closest 
companionship. This passionate terror at 
segregation is a convenience to the herds- 
man, who may rest assured, in the dark- 
ness or in the mist, that the whole herd is 
safe at hand whenever he can catch a 
glimpse of a single ox. It is also the 
cause of great inconvenience to the trav- 
eller, who constantly feels himself in a 
position like that of a host to a company 
of bashful gentlemen, at the time when he 
is trying to get them to move from the 
drawing-room to the dinner-table, and no 
one will go first, but every one backs and 
gives place to his neighbour. So the trav- 
eller finds great difficulty in procuring 
“fore-oxen” for his team; ordinary cattle 
being totally unfitted by nature to move 
in so prominent and isolated a position, 
even though, as is the custom, a boy is 
always in front to persuade or pull them 
onwards. . Therefore a good “ fore-ox ” is 
an animal of an exceptional disposition ; 
he is, in reality, a born leader of oxen. 
Men who break in wild cattle for harness 
watch assiduously for those who show a 
self-reliant nature, by grazing apart or 
ahead of the resi; and these they break 
in for fore-oxen. The other cattle may be 
indifferently devoted to ordinary harness 

urposes, or to slaughter; but the born 
te are far too rare to be used for any 
less distinguished service than that which 
they alone are capable of fulfilling. 

But a still more exceptional degree of 
merit may sometimes be met with among 
the many thousands of Damara cattle. 
It is possible to find an ox who may be 
ridden, not, indeed, as freely as a horse, 
for I have never heard of a feat like this, 
but, at all events wholly apart from the 
companionship of others, and an accom- 
plished rider will even succeed in urging 
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| him out, at a trot, from the very middle of 


his fellows. With respect to the negative 
| side of the scale, though I do not recollect 
definite instances, I can recall general im- 
— of oxen showing a deficiency 

om the average ox-standard of self-reli- 
ance, about equal to the excess of that 
_— found in ordinary fore-oxen. Thus, 

recollect there were some cattle of a 
peculiarly centripetal instinct, who ran 
more madly than the rest into the middle 
of the herd, when they were frightened, 
and I have no reason to doubt that the 
law of “ deviation from an average,” about 
which I have written a good deal in a 
recent work (“ Hereditary Genius”) would 
be applicable to independence of character 
among cattle. 

The conclusion to which we are driven 
is, that few of the Damara cattle have 
enough originality and independence of 
character to pass, unaided, through their 
daily risks, in a tolerably comfortable 
manner. They are essentially slavish, 
and seek no better lot than to be led b 
any one of their number who has enou h 
self-reliance to accept that position. No 
ox ever dares to act contrary to the rest 
of the herd, but he accepts their common 
determination as an authority binding on 
his conscience. 

I will now put a question on the why 
and wherefore of all this, of the same form 
as might be put in respect to any strictly 
measurable character, such as human stat- 
ure: for instance, we might say, why has 
such and such a race an average height of 
5 feet 7 inches? and why, again, is the de- 
viation from that average of such a mag- 
nitude that one-twentieth part of the pop- 
ulation exceeds 5 feet 10 inches? The in- 
quiry I will now put in respect to the 
te ag veges of cattle falls into pre- 
cisely the same shape. How is it that 
their self-reliance is, on the average, so 
low? and, again, how is it that the devia- 
tion from that average is such as to allow 
of the appearance of about one animal in 
fifty having the capabilities of a good 
fore-ox ? 

First as regards the low average. An 
incapacity of relying upon oneself and a 
faith in others are precisely the conditions 
that compel brutes to congregate and live 
in herds; and again, it is essential to their 
safety, in a country infested by large car- 
nivora, that they should keep closely to- 
gether, in herds. No ox, grazing alone, 
could live for many days unless he were 
watched, far more assiduously and closely 
than is possible to barbarians. The 
Damara owners confide perhaps two hun- 
dred cattle to a couple of half-starved 
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youths, who pass their time in dozing or in 

rubbing up roots to eat. The owners 

now that it is hopeless to protect the 
herd from lions, so they leave it to take its 
chance ; and as regards human marauders, 
they equally know that the largest num- 
ber of cattle-watchers they could spare 
could make no adequate resistance to an 
attack ; they therefore do not send more 
than two, who are enough to run home 
and give the alarm to the whole male pop- 
ulation of the tribe, to run in arms, on the 
tracks of their plundered property. Con- 
sequently, as I ~_ by saying, the cattle 
have to take care of themselves against 
the wild beasts, and they would be infal- 
libly destroyed by them, if they had not 
safeguards of their own, which are not 
easily to be appreciated, at first sight, at 
their full value. We shall understand 
them better by considering the precise na- 
ture of the danger that an ox runs, when 
he is alone : it is, not simply that he is too 
defenceless, but that he is easily surprised. 
A crouching lion fears cattle who turn 
boldly upon him, and he does so with rea- 
son. The horns of an ox or antelope are 
calculated to make an ugly wound in the 
paw or chest of a springing beast, when he 
receives its thrust in the same way that an 
over-eager pugilist meets his adversary’s 
“counter” hit. Hence it is, that a cow 
who has calved by the wayside, and has 
beeo temporarily abandoned by the cara- 
van, is never seized by lions. The inci- 
dent frequently occurs, and, as frequently 
are the cow and calf eventually brought 
safe to the camp; and yet there is usually 
evidence in footprints, of her having sus- 
tained a regular siege from the wild beasts ; 
but she is so restless and eager for the 
safety of her young, that no beast of prey 
can ever approach her unawares. This 
state of exaltation is of course exceptional ; 
cattle are obliged in their ordinary course 
of life to s — a considerable part of the 
day with their heads buried in the grass, 
where they can neither see nor smell what 
is about them. A still larger part of their 
time must be spent in placid rumination, 
during which r cannot possibly be on 
the alert. But a herd of such animals, 
when considered as a whole, is always on 
the alert; at almost every moment some 
eyes, ears, and noses will command all ap- 
proaches, and the start or cry of alarm of 
a single beast is a signal to all his compan- 
ions. To live gregariously is to become a 
fibre in a vast sentient web overspreading 
many acres; it is to become the possessor 
of faculties always awake, of eyes that see 
in all directions, of ears and nostrils that 


explore a broad belt of air; it is also to 





become the occupier of every bit of van- 
tage-ground whence the approach of a 
lurking enemy might be overlooked. The 
protective senses of each individual who 
chooses to live in companionship are mul- 
tiplied by a large factor, and he thereby 
receives a maximum of security at the 
cost of a minimum of restlessness. When 
we isolate an animal who has been accus- 
tomed to a gregarious life, we take away 
his sense of protection, for he feels him- 
self exposed to danger from every part of 
the circle around him, except the one 
point on which his attention is momenta- 
rily fixed, and he knows that disaster may 
easily creep up to him from behind. Con- 
sequently this glance is restless and anx- 
ious, and is turned in succession to differ- 
ent quarters; his movements are hurried 
and agitated, and he becomes a prey to 
the extremest terror. There can be no 
room for doubt that it is suitable to the 
well-being of cattle, in a country infested 
with beasts of prey, to live in close com- 
panionship, and being suitable, it follows 
from the law of natural selection, that the 
development of gregarious, and therefore 
of slavish, instincts must be favoured in 
such cattle. It also follows from the same 
law, that the degree in which those in- 
stincts are developed is, on the whole, the 
most conducive to their safety. If they 
were more gregarious, they would crowd 
so closely as to interfere with each other, 
when grazing the scattered pasture of 
Damara land; if less gregarious, they 
would be too widely scattered to keep a 
sufficient watch against the wild beasts. 

I now proceed to consider the second 
question that was put: Why is the range 
of deviation from the average such that we 
find about one ox out of fifty to possess 
sufficient independence of character to 
serve as a pretty good fore-ox? Why is it 
not one in five, or one in five hundred? 
The reason undoubtedly is, that natural 
selection tends to give but one leader to 
each herd, and to repress superabundant 
leaders. There is a certain size of herd 
most suitable to the geographical and 
other conditions of the country; it must 
not be too large, or the scattered puddles 
which form their only watering-places for 
a great part of the year would not suffice, 
and there are similar drawbacks in respect 
to pasture. It must not be too small, or it 
would be comparatively inefficient ; thus a 
troop of five animals is far more easily to 
be approached by a stalking huntsman 
than one of twenty, and the latter than 
one of a hundred. Now we have seen 
that it is the cattle who graze apart, as 
well as those who lead the herd, who are 
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recognized by the trainers of cattle as 
gifted with enough independence of char- 
acter to eccy athgroen They are even 

referred to the actual leaders of the herd, 

ecause, as they dare to move alone, their 
independence is the more conspicuous. 
Now, the leaders are safe enough from 
lions, because their flanks and rear are 
guarded by their followers; but each of 
those who graze apart, and who represent 
the superabundant supply of self-reliant 
animals, have one flank and the rear ex- 

osed, and it is precisely these whom the 
a take. Looking at the matter in a 
broad way, we may justly assert that wild 
beasts trim and prune every herd into 
compactness, and tend to reduce it into a 
closely united body with a single, well-pro- 
tected leader. The development of inde- 
pendence of character in cattle is thus 
suppressed far below its healthy natural 
standard by the influence of wild beasts, as 
is shown by the greater display of self- 
reliance among cattle whose ancestry, for 
some generations, have not been exposed 
to such danger. 

What has been said about cattle, in re- 
lation to wild beasts, applies with more or 
less obvious modifications to barbarians, in 
relation to their neighbours; but I insist 
on a close resemblance in the particular 
circumstance, that most savages are so un- 
amiable and morose as to have hardly any 
object in associating together, besides that 
of mutual support. If we look at the in- 
habitants of the very same country as the 
oxen I have described, we shall find them 
congregated: into multitudes of tribes, all 
more or less at war with one another. We 
shall find that few of these tribes are very 
small, and few very large, and that it is 

recisely those which are exceptionally 
arge or small whose condition is the least 
stable. A very small tribe is sure to be 
overrun, slaughtered, or driven into slav- 
ery by its more powerful neighbour ; a very 
large tribe falls to pieces through its own 
unwieldiness, because, by the nature of 
things, it must be either deficient in cen- 
tralization or straitened in food, or both. 
A well-fed barbarian population is obliged 
to be scattered, because a square mile of 
land will support few hunters or shep- 
herds; on the other hand, a barbarian gov- 
ernment cannot be long maintained, unless 
the chief is brought into frequent contact 
with his dependants, and this is geographi- 
cally impossible when his tribe is so scat- 
tered as to cover a great extent of territo- 
ry. There are many influences which may 
cause a tribe to vary beyond the limits 
of safety, but the law of selection would, 
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of course, only affect those which have 
their rise in the natural disposition of the 
race. It must discourage every race of 
barbarians which supplies self-reliant indi- 
viduals in such large numbers as to cause 
their tribe to lose its blind desire of aggre- 
gation. It must equally discourage a breed 
that is incompetent to supply such men, in 
a sufficiently abundant ratio to the rest of 
the population, to ensure the existence of 
tribes of not too large a size. 

It must not be supposed that gregarious 
instincts are equally important to all forms 
of savage life, but I hold, from what we know 
of our own early historic and pre-historic 
times, of the clannish, fighting habits of 
our forefathers, that they were every whit 
as applicable to the earlier ancestors of 
our European stock as they are still toa 
large part of the black population of Afri- 
ca. Ihave spoken elsewhere, in the book 
already referred to, of the fatal effects of 
religious and political persecution, in com- 
paratively recent years, on the value of 
races, and shall not say more about it 
here; but they must not be forgotten in 
my argument, for what I wish to prove in 
the present essay is the steady influence of 
social conditions, all through primeval 
periods, down, in some degree, to the pres- 
ent day, in destroying the self-reliant, and 
therefore the nobler, races of men. I hold 
that the blind instincts evolved under 
those long-continued conditions have been 
deeply ingrained into our breed, and that 
they are a bar to our enjoying the freedom 
which the forms of modern civilization 
could otherwise give us. A really intelli- 
gent nation might be held together by far 
stronger forces than are derived from the 
purely gregarious instincts. It would not 
be a mob of slaves, clinging together, in- 
capable of self-government, and begging to 
be led; but it would consist of vigorous, 
self-reliant men, knit to one another by in- 
numerable attractions, into a strong, tense, 
and elastic organization. Our present 
natural dispositions make it simply impos- 
sible for us to attain this ideal standard, 
and therefore the slavishness of the mass 
of men, in morals and intellect, must be an 
admitted fact in all schemes of regenera- 
tive policy. The hereditary taint due to 
the primeval barbarism of our race, and 
maintained by later influences, will have 
to be bred out of it before our descend- 
ants can rise to the position of free mem- 
bers of a free and intelligent society ; and 
I may add, that the most likely nest, at the 
present time, for self-reliant natures, is to 
be found in States founded and maintained 
by emigrants. 
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HANNAH. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“ Nane ever feared that the truth should be heard, 
But those whom the truth wad indite.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“ A STRANGE, sad kind of letter,” said 
Miss Thelluson to herself, as she refolded 
and replaced it in its envelope: she had a 
habit of always putting things back into 
their right places. “I suppose I ought to 
answer it at once. And yet -——” 

She stopped; leant her elbow on the 
table, her head upon her hand, and pressed 
down her eyelids. They were wet eyelids 
—though she was not exactly weeping — 
and tired eyes; for it was late at night, 
and she had had a hard day’s work, of 
teaching first, and private study, in order 
to teach, afterwards; since, not being a 
brilliantly clever woman, it cost her some 
pains to keep up to the level of accom- 
plishments required of a first-class gover- 
ness in a “high” family. 

“ High” though it was, an earl’s indeed 
—and though the little Ladies Mary, 
Georgina, and Blanche, now safely asleep 
in their beds, were good, pleasant children, 
and very fond of their governess —still, 
as she sat in that homely-furnished, dimly- 
lighted sitting-room, Hannah Thelluson 
looked a lonely kind of woman; not one 
of those likely to make many friends, or 
keep up a large correspondence. This let- 
ter, which seemed to affect her a good deal, 
was the only one which she had received 
for days past, and the servants had forgot- 
ten to bring it up until they brought her 
supper: it did not matter, being only for 
the governess. Miss Thelluson was scarcely 
sorry: it was best read alone. For it was 
from her brother-in-law, the husband of 
her lately-dead sister. 

“Poor Rosa!” she sighed, as her eyes 
fell on the big, upright, rather peculiar 
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handwriting which she had scarcely seen 
since the time when she used to bring in 
Rosa’s daily love-letters —“ and poor Mr. 
Rivers, too!” 

She had never learned to call him any- 
thing but Mr. Rivers; for the marriage, 
which had all come about when Rosa was 
on a visit, had been a sudden, frantic love- 
match, between a rich young man and a 
lovely penniless girl; and during their 
brief bright year of wedded happiness, the 
elder sister had seen almost nothing of 
them, beyond a formal three-days’ visit. 
But even that had been enough to make 
Hannah not regret that her duties had 
stood in the way of her pleasures, and 
caused her to feel by instinct that a grave 
governess-sister was not likely to advance 
young Mrs. Rivers’s dignity in the eyes of 
Lady Rivers and the people at the Moat- 
House, who had er very coldly on the 
marriage. And when fate suddenly broke 
the tie, leaving Mr. Rivers a sorrowing 
widower with a little month-old daughter 
instead of the longed-for son and heir, 
Hannah bitterly felt .that whosoever 
might grieve after poor Rosa, it would not 
be her husband’s family. 

They merely communicated to her the 
fact of the death, which, like the birth, had 
taken place abroad; and except a brief 
answer from the grandmother to a letter 
she wrote, inquiring after the baby, she 
had heard no more. She could not leave 
her duties; she had to sit still and suffer 
—silently, as working women must, and 

atiently, as women learn to suffer who 
a been, to use that most pathetic of 
hrases, “acquainted with grief.” She 
had put forward no claim either for sym- 
pathy or consideration to her brother-in- 
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law or his relatives, and believed that 
henceforth the slight intercourse she ever 
had with them was probably ended. 
Therefore she was a good deal surprised 
to receive this letter, which entreated of 
her the very last thing she would have ex- 
pected —that she would assume a sister’s 
place towards Mr. Rivers, and come and 
take charge of his household, and espe- 
cially of her little motherless niece. 

“How strange!” she kept thinking. 
“ How can he want me when he has sisters 
of hisown?” But then she remembered 
that the Misses Rivers were young and 
lively women, very much out in society, 
and probably not inclined to burthen them- 
selves with the care of a widower’s dreary 
house and a widower’s forlorn infant, even 
for the sake of their own flesh-and-blood 
brother. So he came for help to his wife’s 
sister — who, though almost a stranger to 
himself, could not but feel, he said, the 
strong tie of blood which bound her to his 
child. He pleaded, for this child’s sake, 
that she would come. 

Hannah could not help feeling pleased 
and touched. It was a sort of compliment 
which, coming to her, a lonely woman and 
from a person of whom she knew s0 little, 
was rather pleasant than not. She tried 
to recall all she had ever noticed of her 
brother-in-law—not very much; except 
that, though he was young, handsome, and 
rather excitable, there seemed a simplicity 
and affectionateness about him which she 
had rather liked. Still, in their slight in- 
tercourse, the only thing the sister had 
ever cared to find out was that he loved 
Rosa and Rosa loved him. Satisfied of 
these two facts, she had left the young 
people to their happiness, and gone back 
to her own quiet life; which would have 
been a dreary life, had she herself been a 
less self-dependent and unexacting woman. 

And now the happiness, which she might 
have envied had = seen more of it, was 
over and done. Bright, beautiful Rosa 
had lain six months in her grave; and 
here was Rosa’s husband asking the soli- 
tary sister to fulfil towards him and his 
child all the duties of a near and dear 
relative. For he addressed her as “my 
dear sister;” and in his letter, which, was 
impulsive, fragmentary, and evidently in 
earnest, he seemed to fling himself upon 
her pity and help, as if he had no one else 
to oe to. 

“T have been reading over again the 
letters you used to send weekly to my 
poor Rosa,” he wrote; “it is these 
which have induced me to make this re- 
quest: for they convince me that you 
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must be a good woman — a woman fitted to 
give help and consolation to such a forlorn 
creature as Iam. How forlorn, you little 
know! A man who has had a wife and 
lost her, is the wretchedest creature on 
earth —infinitely more wretched than one 
who has never known that blessing. Ev- 
ery day, every hour I miss my darling. 
Continually I hear, in a sort of ghostly 
way, her step about the house, her voice 
outside in the garden; till sometimes, in 
the excessive loneliness, I am actually 
frightened — not of her, but of myself— 
lest I should be going mad. Men do go- 
mad with grief sometimes, especially hus- 
bands who have lost their wives. I have 
read several such cases in the newspapers 
lately : my eye seems to light upon them, 
with a horrible pertinacity. ut why 
trouble you with Fs personalities? No 
more.” 

And then he began to describe his 
baby ; saying she was a dear little thing, 
but that he did not understand her. She 
seemed to be always crying, and nobody 
could manage her, though he saw ‘a differ- 
ent woman almost every time he came 
into the nursery. 

When she first read this passage Han- 
nah had started up, her always pale face 
hot and warm. e weak point in her 
nature —rather a pathetic weakness in 
one whom some people called, and she 
herself firmly believed to be, a born old 
maid — was her love of children. Her 
heart had yearned oftentimes over Rosa’s 
motherless babe, but she felt that she could 
not’interfere with the grandfather and 
father.. Now the picture of it —trans- 
ferred from nurse to nurse, neglected or 
ignored —smote her with a sort of self- 
reproach, as if her pride or her shyness, 
or both, had led her weakly to desert her 
own flesh and blood — her sister’s child. 

“T ought to have gone and seen it— 
seen what they were doing with: it. I 
have as much right to it as any one of 
them all. Poor little baby! Rosa’s very 
own baby!” 

The tears, which came so rarely and 
painfully to her eyes, came now; and they 
did her good. It seemed to open and 
warm her heart even to think of that little 
baby. 

Gradually her thoughts took shape and 
purpose. Though she seldom meditated 
much upon herself, still Miss Thelluson 
had not lived thirty years in this trouble- 
some world without knowing her own 
character pretty well. She was quite 
aware of one great want in her nature —* 
the need to be a mother to somebody or 
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something. It came out even towards the 
large white cat that lived in the school- 
room, and loved the governess better than 
any creature in the house. It had helped 
her to manage many a difficult pupil, and 
stood her in good stead with her little 
Ladies Dacre, who, before she came, had 
been rather disagreeable and unmanage- 
able children. Now they were very good, 
and loved her with all their aristocratic 
little hearts—as warm as other hearts, 
though perhaps more suppressed. She 
jan them also; but it was rather a sad 
kind of affection, as she knew it could be 
only temporary. They would drift away 
from her, and marry earls and dukes; and 
she would be no more to them than “our 
old governess.” It was nearly the same 
with other little folks of her own rank — 
the children of her friends or schoolfellows 
— who generally called her Aunt Hannah, 
and were very fond of her while she was 
with them ; but, of course, soon forgot her 
when she was away. All natural — quite 
— a yet it sometimes seemed rather 
sad. 
Now here was a child to whom she had 
an actual right of blood. Whether or not 
the Rivers family had liked Rosa, or her- 
self, they could not abolish the fact that 
she was the child’s aunt; and, if the father 
desired it, its natural guardian. The first 
impulse of strangeness and shrinking 
—€ away, and as she read over again 

r. Rivers’s letter, and began clearly to 
comprehend what he wished, there grew 
= longing, indescribable, after that duty 
which was set before her in such a sudden 
and unexpected way; yet which, the more 
she thought about it, seemed the more dis- 
tinct and plain. 

She dried her eyes, and, late as it was, 
prepared to answer the letter, knowing 
she would not have leisure to do it next 
morning before post-time. Besides, she 
wished to “sleep upon it,” as people say ; 
and then read it over again in the calm 
light of day: Hannah Thelluson being one 
of those people who dislike doing things 
in a hurry, but who, having once put their 
hands to the plough, never look back. 

She was fully aware that if she acceded 
to her brother-in-law’s request she must 
not look back; however difficult the posi- 
tion might be, it would be still more diffi- 
cult to quit it and return to her old calling 
as a governess. And that provision for 
her old age, which she was year by year 
slowly accumulating, — with the pathetic 
prudence of a woman who knows well that 
only her own labour stands between her 
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givenup. For Mr. Rivers would, of course, 
offer her no salary; and, if he did, how 
could she possibly accept it? Was she not 
coming to his house as a sister, with all 
the honours and some few of the bondages 
of that relationship? Her common sense 
told her that, pleasant as in some measure 
her duties might be, they entailed consid- 
erable sacrifices as well. But women like 
her, though they dislike taking a leap in 
the dark, will often take a most difficult 
and dangerous one with their eyes open, 
fully counting the cost. ; 

“Yes. I will venture it,” she said after 
a long pause of thought. “The risk can- 
not be much, — and it is only my own, af- 
ter all.” ; 

So she sat down to write her letter. 

While she does so, let us look at her, — 
the solitary governess whom few ever 
looked at now. 

Miss Thelluson could not have been 
handsome, even in her first youth, which 
was past now. Her face was long and 
thin; her eyes deep-set, though they were 
sweet eyes in themselves, grave and tender, 
and of a soft grey. Her hair was of no 
particular colour,—in fact, she had no 
special attraction of any kind, except & 
well-proportioned figure, which in motion 
had a willowy grace, that some tall women 
—not all—possess. And her smile was 
very winning, though slightly sad, as if 
fate had meant her to be a bright-naturéd 
woman, but had changed its mind, and 
left her so long without happiness that 
she had at last learnt to do without it. In 
this, as in most other things — external as 
well as internal —she was utterly unlike 
her sister Rosa. A certain family tone in 
their voices was the only resemblance that 
was likely in any way to give the widower 

ain. 

, It was strange to write to him, — “My 
dear brother,’—she who never had a 
brother — but she thought she ought to 
do it, and so she did it; trying hard to 
feel as an affectionate sister should towards 
a sorely-afflicted brother, unto whom she 
was bound to show every possible tender- 
ness. Yet it was difficult, for she was a 
reserved woman, who took a long time to 
know anybody. 

“ And I really know almost nothing of 
him,” she thought. “No blood relation- 
ship, —no tie of old association; and yet 
one is expected to treat a strange man as 
one’s brother, just because one’s sister has 
gone through the marriage ceremony with 
him. If I had seen more of Mr. Rivers, — 





and the workhouse,—that too must be 





if I had lived actually in the house with 
him —— _ But, no; that would not have 
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done it; nothing would have produced 
what did not really exist. I can only hope 
the’ right sisterly feeling will come in time, 
and I must get on as well as I can till it 
does come.” 

So she pondered, and wrote a letter; 
short, indeed, but as affectionate as she 
could conscientiously make it; suggestin, 
sagen that one of his own sisters weal 

e a much better housekeeper for him 
than herself; but that, if he really wished 
for her, she would come. And she signed 
herself, after a considerable struggle, — 
for the word, which she had thought she 
should never say or write more, cost her a 
- of tears,—“Your faithful sister, 
Jannah Thelluson.” 

It was fully one in the morning before 
the letter was done, and she had to be up 
at six, as usual. But she slept between 
whiles soundly, not perplexing herself 
about the future. Hers was an essentially 
peaceful nature; when she had done a 
thing, and done it for the best, she usually 
let it alone, and did not “worry” about it 
any more. That weak, restless disposition, 
which, the moment a thing is done begins 
to wish it undone, was happily not hers. 
It had been Rosa’s, even in the midst of 
her bright, pleasant, loved and loving 
life; which, perhaps, accounted for the 
elder sister’s habits being markedly the 
contrary. 

Yet, when her mind was made up, and 
she put her letter into the post-bag, it was 
not without a certain doubt, almost a fear 
whether she had done rightly — no, rightly 
she had little doubt of, — but wisely, as 
regarded herself. Then came her usual 
consolatory thought — “It can only harm 
myself.” Still she felt it was a serious 
change, and many times during the day 
her thoughts wandered painfully from her 
duties in the school-room to her brother- 
in-law and his child. 

Nobody noticed her preoccupation, for it 
was one of the essential and familiar facts 
of the governess’s life that she might be 
sick or sorry, troubled or glad, without 
anybody’s observing it. Not that she ever 
met with the least unkindness, indeed her 
position in this family was a very happy 
one; she had everything her own way, and 
was treated by the countess with that 
stately consideration which so perfectly 
well-bred a woman could not fail to show 
to the meanest member of her household. 
But, necessarily, Miss Thelluson’s life was 
one of complete isolation ; so that but for 
her pupils, their naughtinesses and good- 
nesses, she would have ceased to recognize 
herself as one of the great human brother- 
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hood, and felt like a solitary nomad, of no 
use and no pleasure to anybody. A sen- 
sation which, morbid and foolish as it may 
be, is not rare to women who are neither 
old nor young — who, on the verge of 
middle age, find themselves without kith 
or kin, husband or child, and are forced 
continually to remember that the kindest 
of friends love them only with a tender 
benevolence, as adjuncts, but not essen- 
tials, of happiness. They are’ useful to 
many — necessary to none; and the sooner 
they recognize this, the better. 

As Miss Thelluson kissed the little 
Ladies Dacre in their beds — where, some- 
what in defiance of the grand nurse, she in- 
sisted upon going to them every night — 
the thought of that helpless baby, her owm . 
baby —for was not Rosa’s child her very 
flesh and blood ?—came across her in @ 
flash of sunshiny delight, that warmed her 
heart through and through. She began to 
plan and to dream, until at the end of that 
solitary evening walk through the park, 
which she seldom missed,—it was sad 
and soothing after the cares of the day, — 
she began to fancy she had not half appre- 
ciated ‘Mr. Rivers’s proposal, or responded 
to it half warmly enough; and to fear, 
with an almost ridiculous apprehension, 
that he might change his mind, or that 
something might happen to prevent the 
scheme from being carried out. And she 
waited with a nervous anxiety, for which 
she laughed at herself, the return post by 
which she had requested him to write his 
final decision. 

It came in six lines : — 

“T shall expect you, as soon as you can 
make it —— You will be like her 
lost mother to my poor little girl; and, as 
for me, my wife’s sister shall be to me ex- 
actly as my own.” 

Hannah wondered a little how much his 
own sisters were to him, whether it was 
the close, affectionate bond—=so free yet 
so strong—which had always been her 
unknown ideal of fraternal love, or the 
careless tie, less of sympathy than of habit 
and familiarity, such as she often saw it in 
the world —for she had seen a good deal 
of the world, more or less, since she had 
been a governess. Also, just a little, she 
wondered whether, with the best inten- 
tions, it was possible to create an artificial 
bond where the real one did not exist, and 
how soon she should learn to feel at ease 
with Mr. Rivers, as much as if he had been 
her born brother. 

But these speculations were idle; time 
would decide all things. Her only present 
thought need be that the die was cast; 
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there was no drawing back now. She had, 
as speedily as possible, to arrange her own 
affairs; and first to give “ warning” — as 
servants say —to Lady Dunsmore. 

This was not exactly a pleasant task, for 
the countess and her governess had always 

ot on together remarkably well: the one 
ady recognizing calmly, and without 
either false pride or false shame, that 
though a lady, she was also a governess — 
a paid servant, discharging her duties like 
the rest; the other lady receiving and ap- 
os those services as a lady should. 

erefore, nothing was lost, and much 
ained on both sides. Miss Thelluson had 
een two years in the family, and it 
seemed tacitly understood that she was to 
remain until the young ladies’ education 
was finished. Thus suddenly to desert her 
post looked almost like ingratitude—a 
vice abhorrent in all shapes to Hannah 
Thelluson. 

It was with a hesitating step, and a 
heart beating much faster than its wont 
—this poor heart, strangely stilled down 
now from its youthful impulsiveness — 
that she le FY at the door of the morn- 
ing-room where her pupils’ mother, young 
and beautiful, happy and beloved, spent 
the forenoon in the elegant employments 
that she called duties, and which befitted 
her lot in life —a lot as different from that 
of her governess as it is possible to con- 
ceive. The two women were. wide apart 
as the poles — in character, circumstances, 
destiny ; yet both being good women, they 
had a respect, and even liking for one an- 
other. Hannah admired the countess ex- 
cessively, and Lady Dunsmore always had 
for her governess a smile as pleasant as 
that she bestowed on the best “ society.” 

“ Good-morning, Miss Thelluson! Pray 
sitdown. I hope nothing is amiss in the 
school-room? Mary seems working more 
diligently of late. Georgy and Blanche 
are not more troublesome to you than 
usual ? ” 

“Indeed, I have no fault to find with 
either Lady Blanche or Lady Georgina, 
and Lady Mary is as good a girl as she 
can be,” returned Hannah warmly, half 
amused at herself for noticing what a 
week ago she would have accepted as too 
natural a fact to be observed at all,— 
that it never occurred to her pupils’ mam- 
ma to suppose she could have any interest 
beyond Lady Mary, Lady Georgina, and 
Lady Blanche. That their governess 
should have a separate existence of her 
own, or any personal affairs to communi- 
cate, seemed quite impossible. “Have 
you ten minutes to throw away, Lady 
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Dunsmore?” continued she. “May I 
have a word with you about myself and 
my own concerns ? ” 

“Certainly; nothing could give me 
greater pleasure;” and then with that 
sweet, courteous grace she had — it might 
be only outside good-breeding, and yet, as 
it never failed her, and all outside things 
do fail sometimes, I think it must rather 
have been from her kindly heart — the 
countess settled herself to listen. But 
first she cast a slight sidelong glance of 
observation and inquiry. Was it possible 
that Miss Thelluson was going to be mar- 
ried ? 

But no love-story was indicated by the 
grave, quiet, dignified manner of the gov- 
erness. 

“You are aware, I think,” she said, 
“that my only sister died six months 
ago.” 

“ Ah, I was so sorry to hear it! Was 
she married ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Of course! I remember now. .She 
died at her confinement, and the dear lit- 
tle baby also?” 

“No,” returned Hannah shortly, and 
then was vexed at herself for being so 
foolishly sensitive. What possible impres- 
sion could Rosa’s sad story have made, 
beyond the passing moment, on this beau- 
tiful and brilliant woman, whose interests 
were so wide, who had such myriads of 
acquaintances and friends? To expect 
from her more than mere kindliness, the 
polite kindliness which her manner showed, 
as, evidently annoyed at her own mistake, 
she cudgelled her memory to recall the 
circumstances, was exacting from Lady 
Dunsmore too much, more than human 
nature was capable of. Hannah recognized 
this, and saved herself and the countess 
by plunging at once in medias res. “No; 
the baby happily did not die. ‘It is alive 
still, and my brother-in-law wishes me to 
come and take charge of it, and of his 
household.” 

“ Permanently ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Then you come to tell me that you 
wish to relinquish your position here. 
Oh, Miss Thelluson, I am so sorry! At 
the commencement of the season, too. 
How shall I ever find time to get a new 
governess ?” 

The countess’s regret was unmistakable, 
though it took the personal tone which 
perhaps was not unnatural in one for 
whom the wheels of life had always turned 
so smoothly, that when there was the 
least jar she looked quite surprised. 
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“T am very sorry, too, on many ac- 
counts,” said Miss Thelluson. “I love my 
pupils dearly. I should like to have re- 
mained until they grew up, to have dressed 
Lady Mary for her first drawing-room, as 
she always said I must, and watched how 
people admired Lady Blanche’s beauty 
and Lady Georgina’s magnificent voice. 
They are three dear little girls,” continued 
the governess, not unmoved, for she loved 
and was proud of her pupils. “My heart 
is sore to leave them. But this baby, my 
md little niece, is my own flesh and 

lood.” 

“Of course! Pray do not imagine I 
blame you, or think you have used me ill,” 
said the countess gently. “You are only 
doing what is natural under the circum- 
stances, and I shall easily replace you —I 
mean I shall easily find another govern- 
ess; it will be more difficult to get a sec- 
ond Miss Thelluson.” 

Miss Thelluson acknowledged, but did 
not attempt to deny, the delicate compli- 
ment. She knew she had done her duty, 
and that under many difficulties — far 
more than the countess suspected. For 
hapless countesses, who are the centre of 
brilliant societies, have only too few hours 
to spend in their nurseries and school- 
rooms; and these three little ladies owed 
much, more than their mother guessed, to 
their governess. It had sometimes been a 
comfort to Miss Thelluson in her dull life 
to hope that the seed she sowed might 
spring up again years hence in the hearts 
of these young aristocrats, who would 
have so much in their power for good 
or for evil. She had tried her best to 
make them really “noble” women, and 
it was pleasant to have her labour appre- 
ciated. 

“ And how soon do you wish to go?” 
asked Lady Dunsmore, rather lugubrious- 
ly, for she had had endless changes of 
governesses before Miss Thelluson’s time, 
and she foresaw the same thing over 
again — or worse. 

“Do not say I‘ wish’ to go. But my 
brother-in-law requires me much, he says, 
and would like to have me as soon as you 
could spare me. Not a day sooner, though, 
than you find convenient. I could not 
bear that. You have been so kind; I 
have been so happy here.” 

“As I trust you will be everywhere,” 
replied Lady Dunsmore cordially. “Your 
brother’s home —I forget exactly where 
it is.” 

“Easterham. He is the Reverend Ber- 
nard Rivers, the vicar there.” 

“Son to Sir Austin Rivers, of Easterham 
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Moat-House, who married one of the 
Protheroes ? ” 

“TI really don’t know Lady Rivers’s an- 
tecedents —I never can remember pedi- 
grees,” replied Hannah, smiling. “But 
his father is certainly Sir Austin, and they 
live at the Moat-House.” 

“Then I know all about them. Why 
did you not tell me before? I must have 
met your brother-in-law. He is the eldest 
—no, I am forgetting again —the second 
son, but takes the place of the eldest, who 
is of weak intellect, is he not?” 

“TI believe so, unfortunately. He has 
epileptic fits.” 

“ And is not likely to marry. All the 
better for the clergyman. Iam sure I have 
seen him—a tall, bearded, handsom 
young man.” 

“Rosa used to think him handsome. 
As to his youth, I fancy he was about five 
years her senior. That would make him 
just my age; but men are quite young 
still at thirty.” 

“ Women, too, I hope,” said the countess, 
smiling with a pleasant consciousness that 
if Debrett had not betrayed it, no one 
would ever have imagined that she was 
herself fully that age. Then, as if struck 
with a sudden thought, she eyed Miss 
Thelluson keenly— one of those acute, 
penetrating looks of hers, a mixture of the 
shrewd woman of the world with the sin- 
gle-minded, warm-hearted woman that she 
undoubtedly was, also. 

“T am going to take a great liberty with 
you, Miss Thelluson,” she continued after 
a pause; “ but I am a candid person — 
may I say a few candid words?” 

“Certainly. And I should thank you 
for saying them.” 

“ Well, then, you are still a young wo- 
man.” 

“Oh, no; not young.” 

The countess put out her pretty hand 
with imperative ‘gesture, and repeated — 

“Yes; a young unmarried woman, and I 
am amatron and a mother. May I ask, 
have you well considered in every point of 
‘view the step you are about to take?” 

“T think Ihave. That there are many 
difficulties, I know; and I am prepared for 
them.” 

“ What sort of difficulties ? ” 

Hannah hesitated; but the frank, kind 
eyes seemed to compel an answer. She 
was so unused to sympathy that when it 
did come she could not resist it — 

“ First — I know I may speak confiden- 
tially, Lady Dunsmore — first, there is the 
Moat-House. The Rivers family did not 
quite like my poor Rosa; at least, they 
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wished their son to have married higher. 
They may not like me either, and they 
may naturally feel offended at his choosing 
his wife’s sister to live with him, instead 
of one of his own.” 

“He had better have chosen one of his 
own.” 

“T think so too, and I told him this; 
but he makes no answer, and, therefore, I 
conclude he has good reasons for not wish- 
ing it, and for wishing me instead. Then 
I shall hold a most responsible position in 
his household, have much parish work to 
do, as much as if I were the clergyman’s 
wife.” 

“He should take a wife as soon as he 
can.” 

Hannah winced a moment. “It is only 
six months since her death; and yet — 
and yet Yes! I feel with you that the 
sooner he takes a wife the better; his 
need of help, he tells me, is very great; 
but in the meantime I must help him all I 
can.” 

I am sure you will; you are made to 
help people,” said the countess cordially. 
“But none of these are the difficulties I 
was foreseeing.” 

“About my poor little niece perhaps? 
You think an old maid cannot bring up a 
baby, or manage a house, with a man at 
the head of it—men being so peculiar? 
But Rosa always said her husband was the 
sweetest temper in the world.” 

“He looked so. Not gifted with over- 
much strength, either mentally or bodily ; 
but of a wonderfully amiable and affection- 
ate nature. At least, so he struck me in 
the few times I saw him. I only wish I 
had seen more of him, that I now might 
judge better.” 

“On my account ?” said Hannah, half- 
amused, half-pleased at the unexpected 
kindliness. 

The countess took her hand. “Will 
you forgive me? Will you believe that I 
speak purely out of my interest in you, 
and my conviction that though you may 





be a much better woman than I,I am a|son 


wiser woman than you—at least, in 
worldly wisdom. Are you aware, my 
dear Miss Thelluson, that this is the only 
country in the world in which a lady of 
your age and position could take the step 
you are contemplating ? ” 

“Why not?—what possible  rea- 
son ‘i 

“TI am sorry I have put the idea into 
your head, since it evidently has never 
come there. No! Iam not sorry. What- 
ever you do ought to be done with your 
eyes open. Has it never occurred to you 
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that your brother-in-law is really no 
brother, no blood relation at all to you; 
and that in every country, except England, 
a man may marry his wife's sister?” 

Hannah drew back; a faint colour rose 
in her cheek; but it soon died out. The 
idea of her marrying anybody seemed so 
supremely, ridiculously impossible — of 
her marrying Rosa’s husband painfully so. 

“Tt certainly did not occur to me,” she 
answered gently, “and if it had, it would 
have made no difference in my decision. 
Such marriages being unlawful here, of 
course he is simply my brother, and noth- 
ing more.” 

“He is not your brother,” persisted 
Lady Dunsmore. “No force of law can 
make him so, or make you feel as if he 
were. And, I assure you, I who have gone 
about the world much more than you have, 
that I have seen many sad instances in 
which 

But the expression of distress, and even 
repulsion, on the governess’s face made 
the other lady pause. 

“Well, well,” she said; “you must have 
thought the matter well over, and it is, 
after all, purely your own affair.” 

“Tt is my own affair,” replied Hannah, 
still gently, but in a way that would have 
closed the subject, had not the countess, 
with her infinite tact and good breeding, 
dismissed it at once herself, and begun 
consulting with Miss Thelluson on the 
best way of replacing her, and the quick- 
est, that ~he might the sooner be free “ to 
go to that poor little baby.” 

«“ And remember,” she added, “that on 
this point you need have no qualms. My 
old nurse used to say that any sensible 
woman, with a heart in her bosom, could 
manage a baby.” 

Hannah smiled, and her happy feeling 
returned, so that she was able to listen 
with interest, and even amusement, to a 
vivid description which the clever countess 
gave of baby’s grandmother and aunts, 
whom she had met in London that sea- 





« All Easterham is terra incognita to me, 
Lady Dunsmore; but I shall try not to be 
afraid of anything or anybody, and to do 
my best, whatever happens — a very com- 
monplace sentiment; but, you see, I was 
always a commonplace person,” added 
Hannah, smiling. 

“In which case you would never have 
found it out,” replied the countess, who 
had hitherto had few opportunities of any 
long talk with her governess, on other 
topics than the children. Now, having 
both an aptitude and a love for the study 
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of character, she found herself interested 
unawares in that grave, still, refined-look- 
ing woman, who, though perhaps, ‘as she 
said, a little commonplace when in repose, 
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upon what might have been; for some 
people were cruel enough to hint that a 
wife’s care might have lengthened her 
| lover’s life, and that his grief for Hannah’s 


was, when she talked, capable of so much loss accelerated his fatal disease. Many a 
and such varied expression, both of fea-|time when her father looked at her he 
ture and gesture —for there is a language | almost wished he had let the hapless 
of motion pry as plain as the language cousins marry — running all risks for 
of form, and of the two perhaps it is the | themselves or their possible children. But 
most attractive. all his life the physician had held the doc- 
She said to herself, this brilliant little |trine that hereditary taint, physical or 
lady, who had seen so much of life — of | moral, constitutes a stronger hindrance to 
aristocratic life especially, and of the ter-| marriage than any social bar. He had 
rible human passions that seethe and boil! acted according to his faith, and he was 
under the smooth surface of elegant idle-' not shaken from it because he had so 
ness — she said to herself, “ That face has keenly suffered for it. 
a story in it.” After a time Hannah’s sorrow wore it- 
Yes, Miss Thelluson had had her story, ! self out, or was blotted out by others fol- 
early told and quickly ended; but it had lowing —her father’s death, and the dis- 
coloured her whole life, for all that. persion of the family. There was no 
She had no brothers; but she had an mother living; but there were three 
orphan cousin, of whom she was very fond. | sisters at first, then two, then only one, 
As childish playfellows, the two always — her quiet, solitary self. For her great 
said they would marry one another, which grief had left upon her an ineffaceable im- 





everybody laughed at as an excellent joke, 
until it grew into earnest. Then Hanmah’s 
father, an eminent physician, interfered. 
There was consumption in the family, and 
the young man had already shown omin- 
ous symptoms of it. 
body was unwise; his marrying a first 
cousin absolute insanity. Dr. Thelluson, 
much as he blamed himself for allowing 
the young people every chance of falling 
in love, when it was most imprudent for 
them to marry, was yet too good a man 
frantically to shut the stable-door after 
the steed was stolen, and to overstrain 
— authority to cruelty. He did not 
orbid the marriage, but he remonstrated 
against it, both as a father and a physi- 
cian, in the strongest manner, and worked 
so much upon Hannah’s feelings, that she 
consented to be separated entirely from 
her cousin for three years, until she came 
of age. Her reason told her that was no 
unfair test of so youthful an attachment. 
Her father’s secret hope was that the test 
might fail, the affection wear away, and 
the union which, though sanctioned by law 
and custom, he believed nature totally dis- 
approved of, might never come about. 

t never did. Long before the three 
years were ended, young Thelluson died 
at Madeira of the family disease. Hannah 
restored her betrothal ring to her finger, 
saying calmly, “I am married now,” and 
seemed to bear her sorrow quietly enough 
at first. But the quietness grew into a 
stupor of despair, ending in that state of 


His marrying any-. 


' pression — not exactly of melancholy, but 

of exceeding quietness and settled loneli- 

ness of heart. She said to herself, “I 

never can suffer more than I have suf- 

fered ;” and thenceforward all vicissitudes 

of fate became level to her —at least, she 

thought so then. 

| Such was her story. It had never been 
very public, and nobody ever talked of it 
or knew it now. ._Lady Dunsmore had not 
the least idea of it, or she would not have 
ended their conversation as she did. 

| “Good-bye now, and remember you 
have my best wishes —ay, even if you 
marry your brother-in-law. It is not 
nearly so bad as marrying your cousin. 
But I beg your pardon; my tongue runs 
away with me. All I mean to say, seriously, 
is that, my husband being one of those 
who uphold the bill for legalizing such 
marriages, I am well up on the subject, 
and we both earnestly hope they will be 
legalized in time.” 

| “Whether or not, it cannot concern 
me,” said Miss Thelluson gently. 

| “The remedying of a wrong concerns 
everybody a little — at least I think so. 

| How society can forbid a man’s marrying 
his wife’s sister, who is no blood relation 
at all, and yet allow him to marry his 
cousin —a preceeding generally unwise, 

‘and sometimes absolutely wicked — I can- 
not imagine. But forgive me again; I 
‘speak earnestly, for I feel earnestly.” 

“Tam sure of it,” said Miss Thelluson. 
| She was a little paler than usual; but 


mind almost akin to madness, in which that was all; and when she had parted, 
one dwells hopelessly and agonizingly quite affectionately, from her pupils’ 
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mother, she went and sat in her own little | and perhaps Mr. Rivers may marry again, 


room as quiet as ever, except that she once 
or twice turned round on her third finger 
its familiar ring, the great red carbuncle, 
like a drop of blood, which had belonged 
to her cousin Arthur. 

“ What a fancy of the countess’s to call 
me ‘young,’ and suggest my a i 
thought she, with a faint, sadsmile. “No, I 
shall never marry anybody; and therefore 
it is kind of Heaven thus to make a home 
for me, and, above all, to send me a child. 
A child of my very own almost; for she 
will never remember any mother but me. 
How I wish she might call me mother! 
However, that would not do, perhaps. I 
must be contented with ‘auntie.’ But I 
shall have her all to myself, nevertheless, 





and then I would ask him to give her up 
wholly to me. Only to think, me with a 
child! —a little thing trotting after me 
and laughing in my face — a big girl grow- 
ing up beside me, a grown-up daughter to 
comfort my old age—oh, what a happy 
woman I should be!” 

So pondered she —this lonely govern- 
ess, this “old maid,” whose love-dreams 
were long ago vanished; and began una- 
wares to let the fact slip behind her and 
look forward to the future; to build and 
freight with new hopes that tiny ship — 
she that had never thought to put to sea 
again —to set her empty heart, with all 
its capacity of loving, upon what? A 
baby six months old! 





One rather singular invention for remedying 
the actual wants of fuel in private houses be- 
came very popular in Paris during the siege. 
They prepare cylinders of clay impregnated with 
bituminous substances; these combustible cylin- 
ders are used like the ordinary charcoal which 
is necessary in Parisian cookery. The earthy 
matters, of which the proportion is not greater 
than necessary, remain in the furnaces like 
ashes left by the combustion of charccal, It is 
stated that it is proposed to eontinue the use of 
this kind of artificial fuel. 

The new fuel invented for Paris is more sub- 
stantial than had been supposed. It is the 
asphalt used for coating the side-ways of the 
streets. The t tal length of trottoirs is about 
two million yards, the breadth two yards, and 
the thickness half an inch, so that the cubic 
measurement of asphalt ready for use is 555,550 
cubic yards. It is mixed with about half its 
weight of sand, which reduces the real weight 
of asphalt to 277,777 cubic yards. It is diffi- 
cult to burn asphalt without being suffocated 
with smoke. But all these drawbacks can be 
met successfully by scientific skill and ability. 
M. Le Troost, director of the Grenelle Gas 
Works, has erected furnaces for using tar as 
fuel in the distillation of tar. Tar is sufficient 
without the help of any other fuel to prepare 

for ordinary purposes or for inflating bal- 
oons. These furnaces were working success- 
fully from the beginning of November, and this 
success has probably led to the idea of using 
asphalt as fuel for ordinary purposes. 


Tue Academy states that the great attrac- 
tion of the geological portion of the St. Peters- 
burg Museum consists in one entire gallery of 





mammoth remains, probably including many 
nearly entire skeletons, the bones of all of which 
are in a remarkably fresh state of preservation. 
Some years since (owing to the exertions of Sir 
Antonio Brady), an almost entire mammoth’s 
skull, with tusks of colossal proportions, was ob- 
tained at the brick-pits at Ilford, in the Thames 
Valley brick-earth, and now adorns the geologi- 
cal gallery of the British Museum. Since the 
appointment of M. Dupont to the post of keeper 
in the Brussels Museum, the almost entire skel- 
eton of a mammoth, found some time since, but 
neither repaired nor mounted, has been dili- 
gently mended up bit by bit, till they are able 
now to boast the possession of the best example 
of Elephas primigenius out of St. Petersburg. 
One is struck with the comparative height and 
slenderness of the mammoth’s skeleton as com- 
pared with the modern elephant, and it seems 
proabble that he was a more active and a lighter- 
built beast than the Asiatic or African species. 
It is to be hoped that the British Museum col- 
lection will ere long be enriched by the addi- 
tion of a skeleton of the Siberian mammoth, 
The execution of the fortifications around Ant- 
werp has led to the discovery, not only of ele- 
phants’ and mastodons’ remains, but of a most 
wonderful series of cetacean bones. These are 
now arranged in a fine gallery in the Brussels 
Museum, which, under the direction of M. A. de 
Borre, bids fair to be one of the most attractive 
of Continental institutions. 


Atmost twenty years since, I heard a profane 
jest, and still remember it. How many pious 
passages of far later date have I forgotten! It 
seems my soul is like a filthy pond, wherein fish 
die soon, and frogs live long. Thomas Fuller. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
DEAN ALFORD. = 


Tue sudden death of Dean Alford is an 
event which, under no circumstances, 
could escape notice in the Contemporary 
Review,— especially when it is remembered 
that he was for several years its laborious 
and successful editor. 

Of his biography as a whole, of his char- 
acter as an individual], of his manifold ser- 
vices to the great cathedral over which he 
presided for so many years, of the qual- 
ities which, whilst they endeared him to 
so large a circle of friends, prevented the 
differences of judgment excited by some 
of his controversial or political movements 
from ever growing into enmities or alien- 
ations — we leave those to speak who 
knew him over a longer tract of years, and 
with a more intimate knowledge. 

We here speak of him only as a theolo- 
gian, and in regard ‘to the effects of his 
writings on the generation in which his 
lot was cast. 

Of all the more intellectual ecclesiastics 
of our time, he was the most active and 
indefatigable workman. His study was 
literally an officina librorum. The handi- 
craft which he possessed in so many other 
branches — mechanical, artistical, musical 
— reached its culminating point in his lit- 
erary achievements. Others, no doubt, 
have written, in our time, more profound- 
ly, more eloquently, more philosophically, 
but we doubt whether any of his ecclesias- 
tical contemporaries rivalled Henry Alford 
in the amount of genuine labour under- 
taken. Many objections, both general and 
in detail, may be brought against his 
edition of the Greek Testament. But its 
great merit is, that it was done at all; 
and, being done, although far from reach- 
ing the ideal of such a work, and inferior 
in execution and conception to that which 
is displayed in particular portions of the 
Sacred Writings as edited by others, it 
remains, confessedly, the best that exists 
in English of the whole volume of the New 
Testament. To have done this, at once 
elevated its author to a high rank amongst 
the religious teachers of the country. 
Whoever, in any generation, has been able 
to produce a work which gives, in any ad- 
equate form, the substance of what is said 
and known about such a book as the New 
Testament, has obtained an _ influence 
which many a Bishop and many a Regius 
Professor may envy — which very few of 
either class have actually achieved. It 
had fallen to the lot of an Examining 
Chaplain in an important diocese to put, 
year after year, to the candidates for or- 
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dination, the question which, perhaps, of 
all others, is the readiest test for distin- 
guishing between an educated and a half- 
educated or an uneducated clergyman — 
“What is to be said of the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews?” Year after 
year he received the same stereotyped, 
traditional reply — “It is by the Apostle 
St. Paul.” At last he suddenly found a 
change. The whole conditions of the 
problem, as known to scholars, were, with 
more or less perspicuity, put forth in al- 
most all the answers. The cause of this 
new appreciation of so elementary a fact 
of Biblical knowledge, was simple but in- 
structive. It was, that in the interval 
Dean Alford’s fourth volume had ap- 

eared, with the Prolegomena to the 

pistle to the Hebrews, describing (with 
perhaps more than his usual vivacity and 
clearness) the exact state of the case. 
This was probably one example only out 
of many which might be adduced as indi- 
cating the amount of enlightenment which 
this hard-working student had incidental- 
ly communicated to his brother clergy. 

It is premature to speak of his work on 
the Old Testament. It was when it be- 
came apparent to him that, in all proba- 
bility, his ecclesiastical life was likely to 
run on in the same quiet channel as it had 
run heretofore, that he undertook to de- 
vote his remaining years to do for the 
Hebrew Scriptures what he had done for 
the Greek. It was a gigantic paige 
for a man already past the middle term o 
his existence ; but he threw himself into 
it as heartily and as energetically as if he 
had been a young man of five-and-twenty. 
And we cannot but believe, from the 
spirit in which he entered upon it, that his 
execution of the task would, far more than 
any other exegetical attempt of a like kind 
in England, have faced the difficulties of 
the sacred text, “divided rightly” the 
word of truth, illuminated the dark places 
of the venerable records of the Chosen 
People. Doubtless there would have been, 
as in the work on the New Testament, 
faults to find in his mode of procedure: 
but we believe that by the time he had 
advanced deeper into the subject, it would 
have been evident that he had penetrated 
further into the true mysteries of his craft, 
and that his path had brightened more 
and more towards the perfect light of truth 
and knowledge. Others may have done 
more to set forth in a clear and vivid 
colour or continuous narrative the general 
effect of the sacred history, but a work 
which should track step by step the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew writers in a popular, 
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and at the same time exact form, is still 
wanting in England, and would, we be- 
lieve, by Dean Alford’s commentary have 
been supplied. 

The sad reflection forced upon us by the 
thought of these interrupted labours, and 
of the long future that seemed still open 
to the lamented writer, leads us to an- 
other characteristic which marked his ca- 
reer. He was a “scholar” in the sense of 
constantly learning. Few ecclesiastical 
writers of our time have gone more stead- 
ily forward in a wider appreciation of 
Christian truth; and few high dignitaries 
had obtained a clearer view of the duty of 
ee the Church on a truly national 

asis. His relations to the Nonconformists 
were such as would have led as much as 
any other single cause to the mitigation 
of the “ watchful jealousy ” with which so 
many even of the best members of the 
Nonconformist Churches have of late years 
regarded. the Church of which Dean Al- 
ford was unquestionably a faithful repre- 
sentative, at once by his tolerance and his 
culture. Itis by such an attitude as that 
which he took up towards these estranged 
brethren, far more than by idle predic- 
tions of the imminent danger of “dises- 
tablishment,” that we look, on the one 
hand, for the preservation of the Church 
of England amongst us, and, on the other 
hand, for the sweetening of those streams 
of bitterness which unfortunately poison 
our religious life even now, but which the 
disintegration of the Established Church 
would unquestionably aggravate and swell. 
The gathering of distinguished Noncon- 
formist ministers round his grave, and the 
genuine expressions of sympathy that his 
death has called forth, are cheering pledges 
that his kindly relations to them were 
fully appreciated, and will bear a lasting 
fruit. 

One of the latest projects of his life was 
one which singularly united his ecclesias- 
tical predilections and his Biblical studies. 
It may truly be said that to him, more 
than to any one man, may be traced the 
scheme for the Revision of the Authorized 
Version of the Scriptures. He advocated 
it whilst it was still deemed rash and pre- 
mature. He pressed it forward the mo- 
ment that others had taken it up. He 
gave himself to it with all his energy when 
its necessity was recognized. He was, 
perhaps of all the members of the Com- 
pany for the Revision of the New Testa- 
ment translation, the one who could least 
be spared. There was no one in that Com- 
pany who had more thoroughly explored 
the whole subject in its different aspects; 
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and though he never presumed on his su- 
perior knowledge, and was always ready 
to receive suggestions from those of his 
colleagues who were less instructed, there 
was none who was so sure of having 
brought to the consideration of each text 
the learning that was most essential in 
any particular case. And, looking at the 
project in its wider range, as the meeting- 
point of the various sections of English 
Christians, no one rejoiced more heartily 
than he did in the co-operation which it 
necessarily involved with the various min- 
isters of the Presbyterian and Nonconform- 
ist Churches. No one defended and jus- 
tified this co-operation more unequivocal- 
ly in Convocation, and no one more en- 
thusiastically approved (as appeared in 
the pages of this journal) the gathering 
together of the different representatives 
of all the Churches around the grave of 
Edward VI. in Westminster Abbey, to in- 
augurate their labours by the one ordi- 
nance common to them all. 

It would be taking an inadequate view 
of Dean Alford’s literary career, were we 
to omit that sphere with which it began — 
his poetry. It may be that there will not 
be many of his poems, graceful as they are, 
which will live beyond the present age, 
yet it is no light service to have contrib- 
uted at least one hymn which has almost 
become the Baptismal canticle of the Eng- 
lish Church. 


*¢ Tn token that thou shalt not fear 
Christ crucified to own, 
We print the cross upon thee here, 
And stamp thee His alone. 


** Tn token that thou shalt not blush 
To glory in His name, 
We blazon here upon thy front 
His glory and His shame. 


** In token that thou shalt not flinch 
Christ’s quarrel to maintain, 
But ’neath His banner manfually 
Firm at thy post remain; 


«Tn token that thou too shalt tread 
The path He travelled by, 
Endure the cross, despise the shame 
And sit thee down on high; 


*¢ Thus outwardly and visibly 
We seal thee for his own; 
And may the brow that wears His cross 
Hereafter share His crown.”’ 


And it was but a just tribute to his po- 
etic fire that when he was buried amidst 
the mourning of the whole population of 
Canterbury, two hymns were selected 
from his volume, not unworthy of the 
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stately pile in which his obsequies were 
celebrated, or of the sacred hill of St. 
Martin’s Churchyard, whence from the 
venerable yew tree his grave looks out on 
that historic prospect which he knew so 
well. 

With one poem, too, we would fain con- 
clude, which rises beyond a mere hymn, 
into a fine expression of that noble inde- 
pendent spirit, needed with the most cry- 
ing need for all ecclesiastics, for all relig- 
ious men, and truly expressing the direc- 
tion in which, amidst whatever stumbles 
and failures, his own face was steadily set. 


Speak thou the truth. Let others fence, 
And trim their words for pay : 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact : though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop : 

Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 


Face thou the wind. Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide : 

We were not made to sit and dream : 
The safe must first be tried. 


Where God hath set His thorns about, 
Cry not, ‘* The way is plain; ”’ 





His path within for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain. 


One fragment of His blessed Word, 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half-heard, 
And by thine interest turned. 


Show thou thy light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not thy bushel down : 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town. 


Woe, woe to him on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent, 
Because he fears the truth. 


Be true to every inmost thought 
And as thy thought, thy speech : 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume thou not to teach. 


Hold on, hold on — thou hast the rock, 
The foes are on the sand : 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock « 
Scatters their shifting strand : 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 
And justified at last appear 
The true, in Him that’s True. 
A. P. STANLEY. 





I Finp the genealogy of my Saviour strangely 
chequered with four remarkable changes in 
four immediate generations. 

1, Roboam begat Abia; that is,a bad father 
begat a bad son. 

2. Abia begat Asa; that is, a bad father a 
good son. 

8. Asa begat Josaphat; that is, a good father 
a bad son. 

4. Josaphat begat Joram; that is, a good 
father a good son. 

I see, from hence, that my father’s piety 
cannot te entailed; that is bad news fer me. 
But I see also, that actual impiety is not always 
hereditary; that is good news for my son. 


Thomas Fuller. 


Refresh that part of thyself which is most 
wearied. —Ir thy life be sedentary, exercise 
thy body; if stirring and active, recreate thy 
mind, But take heed of cozening thy mind, in 
setting it to do a double task, under pretence of 
giving it a play-day, as in the labyrinth of 
chess, and other tedious and studious games. 

Thomas Fuller, 
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Tue bitter wind was blowing from the west, 
The chill December sky was overhead, 
Yet somewhere hovering o’er an unseen nest 
I heard a lark’s shrill treble: ** Fool,’’ I said, 
‘* Canst thou be glad, when spring is far away? 
What pleasure in the bleak December day — 
The barren ground, the leafless, shivering 
trees ?”? 
He answered with a carol loud and long, 
A boid bright challenge of defiant song, 
‘* What though the wind be keen, the hedge- 
rows freeze, 
There burns a fire within this tiny breast, 
Kindling my soul: joy will not let me rest — 
I must be soaring ever; and they say 
That he who soareth singeth all the way.’’ 
Macmillan’s Magazine, E.D.S. 


Let the hen live, though it be with the pip. 

We are all as God made us, and oftentimes a 
great deal worse. 

We cannot all be friars, and various are the 
paths by which God conducts the gcod to heav- 
en. Don Quixote. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS. 


Oxp keys have always had a strange 
interest for me. There are many places 
where they may be found, hidden away, 


or openly put up for sale. They are of 
every size and substance. There are 
dream keys and real ones. This little 


story is written under the shadow of the 
great keys of St. Peter’s. There is the 
key of the street, a dismal possession. 
The key of the mystery that puzzled us so 
long. ere is the key of a heart’s secret 
perhaps; for hearts come into the world, 
some locked, some flapping wide; and day 
by day the keys are forged that are to 
open them, or close them up for ever. 
here is the key of the cupboard, where 
the skeleton is hidden-—how often we 
have heard of it — and, besides all these 
host keys, there are the real keys in the 
iron, and if. they belong to dreamland, it 
is by association only. Youmay see them 
rusting in front of any old second-hand 
dealer’s among cracked china and worm- 
eaten furniture, and faded stuff and torn 
lace. You may buy them for a few pence 
to dream over, to jingle, to melt away: to 
do anything with but to lock and unlock 
the doors and caskets to which they once 
belonged. There is the key of the old 
house that was burnt down long ago; the 
key of the spinet, where such sweet music 
lived and streamed out at the touch of the 
ladies’ white fingers. The music is circling 
still in distant realms, philosophers tell us ; 
the lady is dead; the spinet, too, has van- 
ished, but here is thekey ! It means nothing 
now — no more does the key of the casket 
where the letters used to be locked away, 
that were afterwards published for a cer- 
tain sum of money; or the key of the 
empty cellar where the good wine was once 
kept. ... 
. A ring of old keys lay in a heap, in a 
work-basket once; some one had picked 
them up and put them away there. There 
was the key of a home once warm with 
firelight and loving looks. The sun still 
shone upon the walls, the fires still burnt 
upon the hearth, but the warm heart was 
there no longer: the home was cold, for 
all the hot summer’s sun, and the love 
seemed turned to dry tears and bitter salt. 
Nobody knows where the keys all belong 
to, as they lie in the work-basket, covered 
over with many shreds of tangled silk, 
with half-finished tattings and trimmings, 
with half-strung beads, scraps of rhyme 
jotted down on stray fly-leaves, or card- 
bobbins. There is the half-finished fillet 
of a silken purse: there isa Roman medal 
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| and a ribbon, and a flower stitched ona 


great big bit of canvas, large enough for a 
whole parterre of flowers. Here is some 
rosewater in an eastern bottle: here are 
some charms; and underneath everything 
lie the keysin a bunch. Did the owner 
lose them yesterday among the anemones 
of the Borghese gardens, or on last sum- 
mer’s lawn? Did the lady of the work- 
basket spy them shining in the grass, and 
bring them safe away to the silken nest 
where they have been lying for many a 
day? Sometimes two soft brown hands 
come feeling at the half-open basket, pull- 
ing out long threads of coloured silk from 
the tangle: they are curious quick little 
hands, with gentle clever fingers. The 
work-basket stands in a recess, where all 
day long Fanny Travers’ bird has been 
chirping, piping, whistling in its cage, 
hanging high up above the great city, 
from a window cut deep in the thickness 
of the palace wall. 

The red frill of an old damask curtain 
catches the light, the shutters are closed, 
in bars of grey and gloom against the 
outside burning sun. In the window a 
couple of plants are growing: they stand 
on the stone ledge, dark against the 
chequered light and shade. A worn mar- 
ble step leads up into the recess, where 
old Olympia has put ready a bit of car- 
os and two straw chairs for Fanny and 

er sister, who sometimes come and sit 
there, Roman fashion, resting their arms 
on the stone ledge, and looking out in the 
cool of the evening — out across tiles and 
countless casements and grey house-tops, 
across walled-gardens, and stone-yards, be- 
yond the spires and domes of the great 
city to the great dome of all, that rises 
like a cloud against the Campagna and the 
distant hills; the flowing plash of a foun- 
tain sounds from below, so does the placid 
chip of the stone-workers under their 
trellis of vine, and a drone of church-bells 
from the distant outer world, bells that 
jangle strangely, like those Irish Sunday 
bells that Fanny and her sister can re- 
member when she and Annie were little 
girls at home at Barrowbank, near Ken- 
mare Green. It seems like a dream now, 
while these Italian chimes come echoing 
along the sunny sloping streets and broad 
places and stone-yards and garden-walls 
that lead to the old palace on the hill. 
The window is that of a little apartment 
high up in the palace, in a small side wing, 
leading down to the great landing of the 
closed and spacious suite belonging to the 
owner of the house. Sometimes Fanny 
and her sister, seeing the doors ajar down 
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below, peep in at a great marble hall 
where the veiled statues seem to keep 
watch; everything is cool and dark and 
silent, though all day long the burning sun 
has been beating outside against the mar- 
ble rocks of the old palace. 

Fanny and her sister sit in a vaulted 
room with windows towards the front — 
windows that you scarcely distinguish 
from below, (so hidden are they among 
the marble wreaths and columns which or- 
nament the old a = it were not for 
the birdcage and for Anne’s tall lily-pots 
flowering in the sun. Sometimes the two 
girls’ heads are to be seen bending over 
their work. They are busy with harmless 
magic, weaving themselves into elegant 
young ladies out of muslin shreds and 
scraps and frills. The little impetuous 
Fanny cuts and snips and runs along the 
endless breadths of tarlatan; Annie stitches 
on more demurely. The elegant young 
ladies who will come floating into the ball- 
room in their mother’s train that evening 
are sitting at work with little shabby 
white morning-gowns. Their evening’s 
magnificence is concocted of very simple 
materials — muslins washed and ironed by 
their own hands, ribbons turned and re- 
turned. Once poor Anne, having nothing 
else at hand, trimmed her old dress with 
bunches of parsley... . 

Anne Travers was a sweet young crea- 
ture. Fanny was very pretty, but not to 
compare to her; the second sister was 
smaller, darker, more marked in feature: 
she looked like a bad photograph of her 
beautiful elder sister. 

Nature is very perverse. She will give 
to one sister one hair’s breadth more 
nose, that makes all the difference, one 
inch more height, one semi-tone more 
voice, one grain more colouring. Here 
was Anne, with beautiful dark eyes and 
beautiful black hair, lovely smiles, pictur- 

ue frowns, smooth gliding movements, 
and a voice that haunted you long after 
it had ceased to utter; and there was 
Fanny, stitching away on the marble step, 
surrounded by white scraps, and with her 
black hair on end, with smaller eyes, 
shorter limbs, paler cheeks. She was 
nothing particular, most people said; not 
ined ike Anne; she did not hope for 
much to brighten her toilsome life; she 
despaired and lost her temper at times ; 
and yet there was a spirit and pathos, im- 
petuosity about the little woman that, as 
one person once said, outweighed all the 
suave charm of her sister’s grace. Every 
one loved Anne, she was so soft, so easily 
pleased, and so sure of pleasing. The 
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life she led was not a wholesome one, but 
it did not spoil her. The twopenny cares 
that brought the purple to her mother’s 
hair, and the sulky frown to Fanny’s brow, 
only softened Anne’s eyes to a gentle mel- 
ancholy. 

Poor little Fanny! how she hated the 
stealings and scrapings of fashionable life 
that fell to their share — the lifts in other 
people’s carriages, the contrivances and 
mortifications. “Mamma, what is the 
good of it all?” she would say. “Let us 
go and live in a cottage, and Anne shall 
stand by the fountain and sell roses and 
violets.” 

Mrs. de Travers had not much humour 
for an Irishwoman. 

“No children of mine, with my consent, 
shall ever give up appearances,” she said, 
testily. “Is this the language, Fanny, you 
use after the many many sacrifices I have 
made? If Lord Tortillion had behaved as 
common decency might have suggested, we 
should have been spared all this. But his 
conduct shall make no difference in ours; 
a we will do our duty in our state of 

e.” 

Lord Tortillion was Fanny and Anne’s 
grandfather, who, hearing of his son’s 
marriage and conversion, had immediately 
cut the young couple off with a shilling. 
When Mr. de Travers died he left his 
widow and daughters the price of his com- 
mission and an insurance on his life, which, 
with a small inheritance of Anne’s, gave 
them something to live upon. The widow 
struggled valiantly on this slender raft to 
keep up her head in the fashionable whirl- 
pool, to which she had been promoted by 
marriage. She acted honestly according 
to her lights. She thought it was her 
duty: she worked away without ever ask- 
ing herself to what it all tended. 

eople’s duties are among the most 
curious things belonging to them. The 
South Kensington Museum might exhibit 
a collection of them. They are all-im- 
— to each of us, though others would 
e puzzled enough to say what they mean, 
or what good they are to any one else. 
Specimens of disciplines, of hair-shirts, 
and boiled fish, for some; then for others 
a sort of social Jacob’s ladder, with one. 
foot on earth and the other in Belgrave 
Square, to be clambered only by much 
pains, by vigils, by mortifications, by 
strainings and clutchings, and presence of 
mind. Some people feel that a good din- 
ner is their solemn vocation; others try 
for poor soup, cheap flannel, and parochial 
importance; some feel that theirs is a mis- 
sion to preach disagreeable truths; while 
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others have a vocation for agreeable quib- 
bles; there are also divisions, and sermons, 
and letters, and protests; some of us wish 
to improve ourselves, others of us, our 
neighbours. Mrs. de Travers had no par- 
ticular ambition for herself, poor soul! 
She was a lazy woman, and would have 
contentedly dozed away the quiet evenings 
by the smouldering log, but a demon of 
duty came flitting up the palace stairs. 
“Get up,” it whispered to her, “get up, 
put on your wedding-garment ” (it was a 
shabby old purple dyed-satin that had 
once been bought in hopes of an invitation 
to Tourniquet Castle); “never mind the 
draught, never mind the pain in your 
shoulder,” says duty, “send old Olympia 
for a hack cab, shiver down the long mar- 
ble flight and be off, or Lady Castleairs 
won’t ask you again.” Can one blame the 
poor shivering martyr as she enters Lady 
Castleairs’ drawing-room, followed by her 
two votive maidens? Anne took things 
placidly, accepted kindness and patronage 
with a certain sweet dignity that held its 
own; but poor little Fanny chafed and 
fumed, and frowned, at the contrivances 
and scrapings and disputings of their 
makeshift existence. How she longed 
sometimes to forget the price of earth, air, 


fire, and water, of fish, flesh, and fowl. | pe 


She would have liked silver pieces to give 
to the pretty little black-pated children 
who came running and dancing along the 
sunny streets, and peeping out of darkened 
doorways. She would have liked to buy 
the great bunches of roses that the girl 
with the sweet beseeching eyes would 
hold up to her by the fountain in the 
street below: great pale pink heads and 
white sprays flowering; and golden and 
yellow buds among leaves of darkest 
emerald, green, and purple brown, and 
shining stems. But it was no use wish- 
ing; roses, too, mean money: it is only 
thistles and briers that we may gather for 
nothing. 

So Fanny and Anne stitch on in the 
darkened room, while Olympia glides 
about in the dark passage outside their 
sitting-room, and Mrs. de Travers dozes 
in the inner room. It is a birdcage-like 
little boudoir out of this sitting-room, with 
quaint dim splendours fading away, with 
mirrors and garlands | wy on their sur- 
face, reflecting poor Mrs. de Travers’ nod- 
ding head, all crowned with roses and 
emblems of delight ; there are lyre-backed 
chairs, little miniatures hanging to faded 
ribbons, and hooks in the trellis wall, and 
an old tapestry carpet with Rebecca at 
the well and brown straggling camels 
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coming up to drink. All is quite hot and 
silent: Mrs. de Travers snores loudly. 

“Come, Nancy,” says Fanny, from the 
inner room, “let us go for a turn in the 
garden.” 

“ My head aches,” says Anne; “I should 
like it. I suppose there will be time to 
finish our work.” 

“ Everything is so tiresome,” says Fan- 
ny, impetuously, “and I hate Lady Cas- 
tleairs. O dear, how I wish, —I wish I 
was enormously rich.” 


A closed gateway led to the old palace 
garden. The girls boldly jangled the 
cracked bell for admittance, and one of the 
gardeners came down the steps of a ter- 
race, and unlocked the bars and let them 
in. This was old Angelo, who was not 
only head-gardener, but porter and keeper 
of the palace. He looked very portentous, 
and his nose was redder than usual. 
“They had received the news that his 
Highness the Marquis was expected,” he 
said, “ and after to-day he could no longer 
admit the young ladies to delight them- 
selves in the grounds. ‘ When the master 
comes,’” said he, quoting an old Italian 
proverb, “*‘ the keys turn in the lock.’ ” 

* _ he won’t eat us up,” says Fanny, 
rtly. 

Old Angelo smiled as he shook his head. 
“No,” he said; “and yet the Lady 
Marchioness was as young and as pretty 
as you.” Then he hastily added, «Now f 
will tell the men to put a sgabella for the 
young ladies in the shade.” 

The girls gratefully accepted, though 
they did not in the least know what he 
meant by a sgabella. It was a low wooden 
bench, which the under-gardener placed 
under the Spanish chestaut-tree at the end 
of the avenue, just opposite the little rocky 
fountain. There was a great Apollo over 
against the fountain, with one arm out- 
stretched against the blue waterfalls, and. 
green, close-creeping wreaths fell over the 
rocks; while there were also many violets 
and ferns sprouting spring-like, and the 
iris stem of a few faint yellow flowers 
starting from the side of an old stone, 
and then a little wind stirs the many 
branches. ... 

“This is nicer than that endless tuck- 
ing,” says Fanny. “I wish one’s dresses 
grew like leaves and flowers.” 

“ But what should we wear in winter?” 
says Anne, looking about. “Hush! what 
is that?” 

There was a strange soft commotion in 
the air—a flapping, crooning murmur, 
and two doves, flying white through the 
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sunshine, came to alight by the rocky 
fountain, and began to drink. But Fanny 
jumped up to admire, and though she was 
no very terrible personage, the doves flew 
away. 

“ Silly creatures!” says Fanny, throw- 
ing a chestnut-leaf after them. 

en she started off, and went to walk 
on the terrace, from whence she could see 
the people in the street. 

Anne followed slowly. How sweet and 
bright the fountain flowed! How quietly 
the shadows shook in time to the triumphal 
burst of spring light. Over the wall of 
the garden she caught sight of an ancient 
church front; rows of oleanders stood by 
the terrace wall; and from all the bushes 
and branches came a sweet summer whistle 
of birds, and the pleasant dream and fresh 
perfume of branches swaying in the soft 
wind. 

Also along the terrace there stood a col- 
ony of gods in a stony Olympus — Venus, 
and Ceres, and Mercury, and Theseus, the 
mighty hunter—ancient deities, whose 
perennial youth had not saved them from 
decay. Their fair limbs were falling off, 
mouldy stains were creeping along the 
folds and emblems and torches. Theseus’s 
lion’s skin was crumbling away... . 

“ How horrid it must be to die young!” 
said Fanny, stopping for an instant to look 
at fair Ceres, one of whose hands had fal- 
len off, whose nose was gone, whose boun- 
tiful cornucopia was broken in the middle, 
scattering plaster, flowers, and morsels on 
the ground. “I wonder what Angelo 
meant by what he said about the Mar- 
chioness,” said Fanny. 

“T never listen to him,” said Anne, 
walking on with a light step to a great 
pink stem studded with a close crop of 
flowers. 

Some painter might have made a pretty 
picture of the girl bending in her white 
dress to admire the flower as it grew at 
the crumbling feet of the goddess of the 
forsaken altars. 

Meanwhile, Fanny had sat down on the 
ledge of the low wall, and was peeping 
with her bright open eyes into the street 
below. The flower-girl was at her place 
by the fountain; the old women were at 
their doors; the great porches of the op- 
posite church were thrown wide open at 
the close of some religious ceremony: 
there was a vague cloud of incense issuing 
with the people, who were coming from be- 
hind the heavy curtains: some monks, 
some Italian peasants, a soldier or two, 
and three or four of those Brothers of 
Pieta who follow the funerals and pray for 
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the souls of the dead. Six of these latter 
came out two by two, with long blue silk 
masks veiling their faces, and walked away 
down the street; but a seventh, who 
seemed waiting for somebody or some- 
thing, stood upon the step of the church, 
looking up and down the street. 

“Fanny,” cried Anne, who had been ex- 
ploring the end of the terrace, “here is a 
staircase up into the house.” 

Fanny did not answer. 

When Anne rejoined her sister, she 
found her sitting motionless on the stone 
wall just where she had left her, looking 
at something across the road. 

“ What is it? What are you waiting 
for?” cried Anne. “Come away, Fanny. 
How that horrible figure looks at us.” 

As she spoke, a monk came out of the 
church, and laid one hand on the shoulder 
of the blue-bearded figure (for the long 
pointed blue mask looked like nothing 
else). The man started, and withdrew his 
burning eyes, which had been fixed on 
Fanny, and the two walked away together 
down the sloping street. No one, except 
the sisters, looked after the strange-look- 
ing pair: such a sight was common 
enough in Rome. The monk’s brown 
skirts flapped against his heels; the 
brother walked with long straight strides. 
He wore spurs beneath his black robe. 

Fanny was quite pale. “Oh, Anne! I 
was too frightened to move,” said she. 
“ What is the little staircase ? How horrid 
those people look.” 

The little staircase disappeared into the 
wall which abutted at the end of the ter- 
race; there was a small door, which had 
always been closed hitherto, leading to it. 
Halfway up a small window stood open, 
with a balcony (iron-fenced, with an iron 
coronet woven into the railing). It was 
just large enough for one person to stand. 
This person was old Angelo, waiting for 
them with his keys and a duster under his 
arm. 

“ This leads into the grand apartment,” 
he said. “You may come if you like. I 
am going to see that all is in order for the 
coming of the Marquis. In the Marchion- 
ess’s time it was full of company,” he ex- 
plained as he unlocked the heavy doors. 
“ Now there are only the spiders and mice 
that we chase away.” 

Fanny and her sister liked nothing bet- 
ter than being allowed to go over the great 
rooms. They gladly accepted the offer; 
even though the elegant young ladies 
should have to > ed mulcted of their 

roper number of flounces that evening. 
ey sprang up the narrow stairs two and 
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hree at a time, and came at once intoa 
great bedroom, furnished with sumptuous 
blue satin hangings, with splendid laces 
covering the bed and the dressing-table, 
with beautiful china upon the mantel-shelf 
— all silent, abandoned, magnificent. The 
toilet-glass was wreathed with lace, the 
pincushion must have cost as much as Fan- 
ny’s whole year’s allowance. This room 
was more newly and modernly furnished 
than the rest of the suite, and yet it was 
more melancholy and desérted-looking 
than any other. Angelo took off his cap 
when he told them the Marchioness had 
died there. 

“In that splendid bed?” said Fanny, 
thoughtfully. 

“Not in the bed,” said Angelo, hurrying 
on to the next apartment. 

The girls followed. Fanny’s high heels 
echoed as they patted along the marble 
floor. 

“Yes, Anne, I should like to be enor- 
mously rich. Oh! how I like satin and 
velvet!” And she sank into a great yel- 
low satin chair. 

“Ché! ché!” cries old Angelo; “not on 
the best chairs. Farther on the young 
ladies shall rest.” 

Farther on were great rooms with closed 
windows, and shutters within shutters; 
pictures hung from the walls. Fanny flew 
along the marble floor, tapping from room 
toroom. Anne followed. The girls soon 
left old Angelo and his duster behind. He 
could hear’ their voices exclaiming as they 
travelled to the end of the long suite. 
Great vases stood on the mosaic tables: 
faded hangings, with scripture subjects, 
waved from: the panels. They passed 
room after room, and they came at last to 
one lofty hall, bigger than any they had 
passed through. It was unfurnished, but 
straight stone seats ran all round the wall, 
and at one end uprose a shadowy throne, 
raised beneath a dais, where great plumes 
and a coat-of-arms were waving. Al- 
though the glories of the house of Barbi 
had passed from the family to which they 
once belonged, the insignia of their bygone 
dignities still faded there in all solemnity. 
Some ten years before, the palace and the 
estates near Rome and the name had 

assed to a distant cousin of the grand old 
amily, a foreigner, so people vad, in hum- 
ble circumstances. Since his wife’s death 
he had not been seen in Rome. She was 
Sibilla, of the great Mangiascudi family, 
and it was said the Marquis bought her of 
her brothers. This was old Angelo’s 





story; but he was always winking and 


shaking his head. Fanny did not trouble 
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herself about bygone or present Barbis, al- 
though they had numbered cardinals and 
ambassadors among their members. She 
was sliding and dancing along the polished 
floor, in and out among the many tables. 
She was less even-tempered than her sister, 
and she would spring from all the depths 
to all the heights of excitement in a few 
minutes. The great audience-hall opened 
into another vista of rooms, through which 
the girls turned back. They passed old 
windows, cabinets, and picture-frames, 
the “English boudoir” crammed with 
patchwork cushions and cheap gimcracks, 
with a priceless plaid paper-knife lying 
on a cushion beneath a glass. Then 
came more Italy; bare and stately, dim 
and grandiose. The two girls ran on, 
sometimes stopping short, sometimes 
hurrying along. At the end of all things 
was a little yellow room, with a vaulted 
ceiling, where some Cupids were flitting 
round an old crystal chandelier, fluttering, 
head downwards, in a white stucco cloud. 
Old Angelo had unfastened the closed 
shutters—for the sun at midday had 
passed beyond the corner of the palace — 
and the tall window looked out upon a 
faint burning city, that flashed into daz- 
zling misty distance. Some dead flowers 
were standing on the little stone balcony. 
It looked down into the great front court 
of the palace. The adventurous Fanny, 
peeping out, declared that she could not 
only see St. Peter’s, but her own birdcage 
and their old red curtains overhead. 

“ We ought to go back and finish our 
work,” said Anne, remembering the unfin- 
ished frills heaped up on the work-table in 
the window. 

“Horrid things! Anne, how can you 
always talk about work just when we are 
most happy!” said Fanny, stamping. 
“We haven't half looked at the things. 
Look at that curious old oak chest.” 

There were many objects displayed 
upon the tables and cabinets of this little 
room, and Fanny’s frills would never have 
been hemmed if she had waited to examine 
them all. The oak chest stood upon a 
carved stand, with two golden harps and 
handles worked into some fanciful repre- 
sentation of hearts entwined. On the 
panel above hung a picture, that took the 
girl’s fancy. It was the head of a peasant 
woman, painted by some great modern 
artist. It seemed taken in imitation of a 
celebrated head in the public galleries be- 
low, that people came from far and near 
to see. A beautiful woman, with dark im- 
ploring eyes, with a tremulous mouth that 
seemed ready to speak. In her hair were 
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“massive silver pins. Round her neck she 
wore the heavy coral necklace of the 
Italian peasants, with the addition of a 
crystal heart. The beautiful eyes were 
pitiful, but very sad. While Fanny stood 
absorbed, old Angelo appeared at a little 
door which led back into the blue bed- 
room —for they had come round the 
whole suite of rooms, and reached the 
place from whence they started. 

“Come,” said Angelo, “I have prepared 
the apartments for the Marquis. I shall 
let you young ladies out the other way.” 

“We could go back by the garden,” 
said Fanny. 

“T have locked the garden-door,” said 
Angelo. “The Marquis would be very 
angry if he chanced to see us there. He 
ordered it to be closed after the Lady 
Marchioness died.” 

“ Angelo, is this the Marchioness ? ” said 
Fanny, pointing to the picture. 

“No,” said Angelo, gravely. “No one 
knows who it is. The Marquis bought the 
picture of Don Federigo, the great painter, 
who had taken her as she sat at the foun- 
tain. There was no such model in Rome. 
Poor little one! she came to a sad end: 
she fell into the river. Don Federigo and 
the Marquis would have saved her, but it 
was too late. Hé, some people say he has 
the evil eye,our Marquis! Come, come!” 

Old Angelo, who had a way of suddenly 
losing his temper, stumped off; the girls 
followed, then went back to have another 
look at the picture.. 

“ What is that noise? He will lock us 
in,” said Anne, suddenly setting off run- 
ning. 

anny lingered one instant: as she 
looked, the pictured face seemed to change, 
the eyes to flash resentfully. It was a 
fancy, but it frightened her to be alone, 
and she too ran away. 

All the rooms flew past again in inverse 
order. The girls hurried on, quickening 
their steps, but they took the wrong way 
once, and had to come back, baffled by a 
locked door. There are sometimes Pom- 
— figures painted on the walls of old 

talian tombs — figures with garments fly- 
ing, with wheels and caskets in their 
hands, or simply rushing by with veils 
floating on the wind. The two sisters 
were not unlike those dancing nymphs, 
as they hurried in pursuit of the old 
custodian. Fanny had forgotten her 
fears, and Anne’s spirits were rising high 
as she darted through the door leading 
into the enormous sala into which both the 
long galleries opened, and where the fol- 
lowers of princes and ambassadors were 
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supposed to wait while their masters 
feasted within. Anne sped through the 
great vaulted place a: } white rush ; 
half-way across she paused and looked 
back for her sister, beginning to call out 
that she was first. But the words died 
away; her heart began to beat. What 
was this? Was ita horrible fancy ? Fann? 
was standing as if transfixed in the middle 
of the great brick area, gazing at the 
faded throne, upon which sat a figure also 
motionless, and watching them with 
strange dark glances. On one of the steps 
stood a capuchin monk, with his face 
nearly hidden by a falling hood. It was 
only for an instant. Fanny gave a little 
shuddering scream, and Anne sprang for- 
ward and caught her sister with two out- 
stretched hands, while the apparition has- 
tily rose from its seat and began descend- 
ing the steps. At the same instant old 
Angelo appeared with his keys, exclaiming 
and bowing, and welcoming his excellency. 
— “Who would have thought of his arriv- 
ing thus! Only attended by his chaplain. 
His excellency woultl find everything read 
to hiscommand. What! the young Englis 
ladies. They should not have wandered in 
without permission,” said old Angelo se- 
verely. “Ché! ché! What is this? Is 
the young lady taken with a vertigo?” 
The old fellow, who felt somewhat 
ashamed of his duplicity, tried to make up 
for it by assisting Anne to lead Fanny to 
one of the stone seats that skirted the 
room. He rubbed Fanny’s Kittle cold 
hands and jingled his keys reassuringly in 
her face. Fanny, fluttering and trembling, 
soon recovered, and prepared to go her 
way, although the whole place seemed to 
rock beneath her. 

“T am sorry to have caused you alarm,” 
said his excellency, in very good English. 
“My chaplain and I were discussing the 
decorations of the sala.” 

“Tt is I who am so silly,” faltered poor 
Fanny, still trembling shyly, as she met 
the glance of those strange eyes. They 
were so wild, so sad, that she almost felt 
inclined to scream again. : 

“ The young lady is here at home,” said 
Angelo, pointing to the landing. 

“Will you take my arm?” said the 
Marquis. 

Anne would have interfered, but Fanny, 
trembling still, put her little hand on his 
arm. 

He was a big, heavy-made man, not very 
active, though strongly built; he seemed 
to be about forty. His hair was of that 
blue black that is almost peculiar to Ital- 
ians; his chin, which was shaved close, 
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was blue; his eyes were so strange and 
magnetic that they seemed to frighten 
those on whom they fell. He had a curi- 
ous sarcastic smile. Anne thought him 
horrible, and could not bear Fanny to ac- 
cept his civilities. Fanny seemed like 
some bird fascinated, and without will of 
her own. As for the monk, he followed 
them indifferently, seeming scarcely 
aware of the little passing excitement. 

Mrs. de Travers made very light of Fan- 
ny’s vertigo. If it had been Anne, it would 
have been different. Anne was her pride, 
her darling, her beautiful daughter. Fan- 
ny’s vertigoes were of no consequence. 
She was scarcely so pretty as the other 
_ they met out every night — girls with 
ortunes and French maids; what chance 
had poor Fanny to compete with them? 
Mrs. de Travers looked to Anne to redeem 
the fortunes of the family. The poor 
woman had been stitching away at her 
daughters’ frills in their absence, and pre- 

aring a scolding for their return. Barbi 
iad left them at their door, and Anne 
breathed again as it was closed upon him. 

When the evening came the girls were 
dressed and revived and ready to start for 
their ball. They went step by step down 
the great marble staircase, carefully hold- 
ing up their dresses. It was to-day flitting 
through the Past, Anne’s white flounces 
flicked the Grecian folds of one of the 
stately nymphs, Fanny’s bournous caught 
in the sandal of a classic warrior. Mrs. 
de Travers, who was calculating her bills, 
poor thing, went stolidly down, on her way 
to the little open carriage that old Olympia 
had called from the Piazza, and in which 
the three drove off. 

“Mind you rake out the fire and put 
out the candles, Olympia,” said Mrs. de 
Travers; “you can light them again when 
you hear us come in.” 

The moon was shining full up the street 
along which they drove. Fanny seemed 
silent and indifferent through it all. She 
was absorbed, and — instead of chattering, 
grumbling, laughing, keeping them all 
three alive by her sallies—she sat 
perched on the little back seat of the car- 
riage, watching the passers-by. They came 
out of the star and moonlight into dazzling 
light and reflections. There was music 
floating out into the gardens, there were 
dancers flitting in time to the music, and 
people coming and going. and smiling and 
greeting one another. The beautiful Ro- 
man ladies passed by with their dark shin- 
ing tresses and their wondrous heirlooms 
flashing round their necks. Fanny Vegan 
to wish for a diamond tiara and necklace. 
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“ Ah, then I should get plenty of partners,” 
thought poor little Fanny. She felt sad 
and tired, though everything was so bright 
and so gaily beautiful. The ball was given 
in a palace belonging to a great sculptor, 
and the statues shivered softly where the 
lights fell. They seemed to stir, to look 
with strange, far-away eyes upon the dan- 
cers. Fanny felt as if she herself belonged 
to the country of statues; and yet every- 
thing should have been delightful. Anne 
was floating by on the waves of a waltz. 
Marble and moonlight and music are a 
happy combination. Outside, in the gar- 
den, the mandolins were playing, the air 
came in heavy with roses; something of 
the serenity of the night seemed shining 
in Fanny’s eyes, though she was so sad and 
this strange depression was upon her. 

Fanny was standing watching the com- 
pany that evening, when she happened to 
overhear two voices talking behind her. 
They were talking of ancient families and 
palaces : of a marquis lately returned from 
abroad. She could not see the people, nor 
could the curious little creature help lis- 
tening, so deeply interesting did their con- 
versation seem to her. The voices came 
through an open window, through which 
she could see the lights in the garden out- 
side, where the people were strolling be- 
tween the dances. Barbi’s name floated 
in distinctly uttered by these unseen gos- 
sips. 
zn His father was a blacksmith,” said the 
voice; “but he was the undoubted heir to 
the estate. You need only look at Ottavio 
to recognize the likeness to the mareschal 
and the great cardinal.” 

“Was anything ever known about that 
dreadful story?” asked the other voice. 

“Nothing; for it happened the day be- 
fore the poor Marchesa died, and all was 
consternation,” said the second gossip. 
“They say she received a poisoned let- 
ter. Surely that is Don Stephano; how 
delighted I am to see him so recovered 
from his indisposition.” 

Fanny cared nothing for Don Stephano, 
and ceased to listen. She still looked 
through the open window at the silver 
shield of moonlight, star-studded and shim- 
mering upon the roses in the mandolin- 
resounding garden—and then, as she 
looked, she saw a tall figure in the door- 
way, and met the glance of those strange, 
fierce eyes that had haunted her all the 
day. It was the Marquis, grandly dressed, 
with a ribbon and an order and a diamond 
star. He looked grander than ever, 
thought Fanny; grander even than under 
that dais where he had frightened her. 
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Barbi, meeting Fanny’s wistful bright eyes 
shining among clouds, and estranged looks, 
came straight up to where the little thing 
was standing, said a few words and passe 
on — passed on, leaving her all bewildered, 
excited. He seemed to her a sort of king 
and for ever under the dais. A word 
from him was a diatinction, thought the 
little idiot. She watched him proceeding 
through the rooms. It appeared to her 
that people made way before him. or could 
it be that they avoided him? Then she 
remembered old Angelo’s shrugs and in- 
nuendoes. Ah! how wicked people were! 
how malicious! There was something half- 
hesitating in the way hands were held out 
tohim. If her hand—poor little brown, 
needle-stitched hand that it was— had 
been worth holding out, how gladly she 
would have givenit. He was unhappy, very 
unhappy, that she could see. en she 
heard the voices at her elbow again. They 
had left Don Stephano, glanced at the 
state of Europe, at the new dress for the 
Papal Zouaves, and had now come back to 
Ottavio Barbi and his affairs. She heard 
the word “ Barbi” again with a provoking 
cautious “hmumumhmhmumum.” 

“Poor child! if it was so, it was to es- 
cape from the Marquis,” said No. 1 more 
distinctly. 

“He will not find it easy to marry 
again,” said No. 2. 

“Oho!” said the first, with a laugh, 
“he will not find much difficulty. There 
was Henry Tudor, and the Sultan in the 
Arabian Nights.” 

“ Who were they?” said the lady. 

“Hush!” said No. 1. 

There was Barbi, standing beside Fanny 
again, with a dark frown upon his hand- 
some face, and the nostrils of his great 
hook-nose distended. The voices seemed 
to falter away. Mrs. de Travers simpered 
up and shook out her purple satin. Fan- 
ny said nothing, but ber little brown face 
was gratefully upturned. Barbi’s frowns 
seemed to relax at her welcome and undis- 
guised pleasure. If Fanny had been more 
used to admiration, she might have hesi- 
tated before she surrendered herself so 
absolutely to this passing fancy for a 
diamond star, a blue ribbon, a blue chin. 

Little Fanny, who had laughed, and 
scolded, and grumbled briskly through 
life hitherto, suddenly felt as if the old 
Fanny existed no longer; as if this was 
the most eventful evening of all the even- 
ings of her life. Long afterwards the 
sound of a mandolin would bring it all 
back to her again, conjure up the old love- 
story — ah, how vivid—though the love 
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was over, the story ended, still the tones 
and the words would come back and seem 
to repeat themselves in the empty air. 

Fanny wondered if Barbi had overheard 
the two speakers. He said nothing; he 
made a grand bow, and asked to be intro- 
duced to her mother. Mrs. de Travers 
rose equal to the occasion: “ A marquis! 
— that was the society she really enjoyed.” 
| As for poor little Fanny, perhaps from 
{childish vanity she liked stars and titles, 
and yet her natural good taste made her 
blush for her mother as she paraded Lord 
Tortillion and Tourniquet Castle, and the 
Honourable John and the Honourable Joe, 
and all the titled splendour of the family. 
Then Fanny blushed again when, having 
gravely listened to it all, the Marquis 
turned to her again, with one of those curi- 
ous looks. He frightened her, and yet he 
fascinated her, and besides it was very de- 
lightful to be talked to, and noticed, and 
treated with deference. One or two girls, 
passing by with their partners, glanced at 
them with some curiosity. Fanny flushed 
up with excitement. 

“T am afraid you are not yet recovered,” 
he said. “Why do you not dance ?” 

“Tam tired,” said Fanny, ashamed to 
confess that her partners were scarce. 

“You danced too much this morning in 
my apartment,” said the Marquis, smiling. 
“It was a pleasant surprise to find it so 
agreeably animated by the presence of 
ladies. Have you stayed long in the Pa- 
lazzo Barbi?” 

Mrs. de Travers gave an uneasy glance. 
Could he be calculating the rent. But the 
landlord went on courteously to say that 
he hoped they would command him, and 
that anything he could do, that. would be 
agreeable to them, would be a sincere 

leasure to him; then he asked Mrs. de 

ravers if she would allow him to pay his 
respects to her next day. “I am lonely in 
my empty apartments, I shall be grateful 
for kind neighbours.” 

“You,” said Fanny, “ grateful to us?” 

The Marquis looked kindly at her. 

“You will, I hope, never know,” he said 
to Fanny, “what asad empty world this 
is to some, and how soon a grave closes 
over one in the memories of those upon 
whom one has heaped benefits with open 
hands.” 

He sighed as he spoke, and walked a 
little way towards the window. He was cer- 
tainly a grand-looking figure, stately and 
composed, with a haughty melancholy way, 
that Fanny thought perfectly irresistible. 
The music ceased for the instant. Anne 





came up beaming to join them, only her 
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sweet face somewhat fell when she saw 
who had been talking to them. At that 
instant one of the convent bells, that are 
in every street and broadway in Rome, 
began to strike a few quick strokes. 

“ Listen,” said Anne’s partner, a young 
Roman; “that is a summons to the 
Brothers of the Pieta. Look at those two 
stealing away.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders 
as he spoke : he belonged to the advanced 
liberal party, and liked dancing and liberty. 
Fanny said nothing, but she saw that the 
Marquis too had disappeared: she gave a 
great sigh of relief, and yet she was sorry. 

The Marquis called to inquire after the 
ladies next day. Old Olympia said they 
were resting after the ball. 

“ You don’t suppose my masters are com- 
mon people, who would be up at this 
hour?” said she. 

The Marquis left three small thin var- 
nished cards, with a crown on each, and 
the “Marquis Barbi” engraved in finest 
steel. That afternoon a magnificent nose- 
gay arrived, the most beautiful flowers set 
together in a silver paper zone. Anne 
made a little joke, and told Fanny she had 
charmed their neighbour, and that the 
bouquet was evidently meant for her. 

Fanny blushed up red, and answered, 
“You know I charm no one, Anne. No 
one will ever care for me. I wish you 
wouldn’t say such things. I’m neither 
pretty nor good, and not like you, who 
are both. I’m sure I don’t know why I 
wasn’t made one or the other,” said Fanny, 
indignant. 

“fam very glad you were made as you 
are,” said Anne. 

The two were standing at their window: 
it was evening time, and all the — 
were out in the streets, and all the sky was 
brightening with a white flame-like light, 
that seemed to shake the city into clearer 
and more vivid tints. As they looked the 
Marquis’s great carriage came thundering 
into the court yard, and they both ran 
away from the window. 

Fanny was neither very pretty, nor very 
good, nor very patient. She was discon- 
tented for one so young, clever and warm- 
hearted, and almost _* eless at times. 
The poor little thing had grown so tired 
of the life that they were leading, that she 
would have done almost anything to escape 
from it. She was naturally shy, except 
where her interest was roused; this strug- 

le to “keep up” was misery to her. To 

ce up? to what—to scraping out half- 

nce to last weeks, to other people’s days, 
ike semi-quavers and crotchets. 
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“Oh, Anne, I wish I was a servant,” lit- 
tle Fanny sometimes said, “I ama servant.” 

Anne would preach patience, but Fanny 
had no patience. She put her flowers into 
water; she looked at them with odd wist- 
ful eyes. 

“You might as well tell the flowers to 
take patience, and they will grow again,” 
said Fanny. z 

Poor Anne did not know what to say to 
her. 

And so all day long the sun beat against 
the marble rocks of the great palace, and 
the days went on. Mrs. de Pomnecs sat 
dozing in her place in society. The girls 
stitched on. Sometimes, coming up the 
long stairs with old Olympia to guard them, 
they would meet their neighbour descend- 
ing from his rooms. He would always stop 
and speak tothem. Sometimes when they 
were at their open window, he would ap- 
pear on the balcony below and look up 
with some sign of friendly greeting, but 
that was all. That odd sort of silent yet 
reserved intimacy was established between 
them which exists between people living 
in the same house, the circles of whose lives 
cross here and there and then diverge each 
on their way. One day old Angelo told 
them that the Marquis talked of returning 
to Florence. Fanny and Anne looked at 
each other in silence. They said nothing 
to their mother. 

That very afternoon Fanny spied Barbi’s 
back and the two soles of his feet in St. 
Peter’s. He was kneeling in a confessional. 
Fanny and her sister and mother had come 
to listen to the singing in one of the chap- 
els; for once they had left their cares be- 
hind them. In the cathedral all was so 
great, so silent, so harmonious that vexed 
fancies seemed stilled and quieted. Mrs. 
de Travers felt as if she paid all her 
bills. Fanny forgets her shabby blue 
feather, and worn black silk. Anne wan- 
ders on quietly gem looking. The 
clustering lights are burning round the 
shrine of St. Peter; dim columns stretch 
away in fire and cloud to other shrines and 
saints; far lights burn through a silent 
haze. A little family group comes across 
the marble aisle and goes and kneels by 
the golden railing of the great St. Peter’s 
shrine ; a pretty little maiden of some 
twelve years old, in white, with a crown 
of white roses with a flowing veil, —like 
the maiden in the Vita Nuova, — the 
mother is in black, with a black veil over 
her face ; the father follows with a younger 
child; they all go and kneel together and 
give thanks for the first communion of the 
little daughter. The vesper song swellg. 
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along the centre aisle, and seems spreading 
evening shadows of peace and rest after 
the labours of the day; the music travels 
on exquisite and tranquil, the voices run 
into cadence shriller yet more gentle than 
our own. A sense of peace, of self-aban- 
donment, comes to one at such an hour, of 
dependence upon an outward and tranquil- 
lizing rule. 

And yet the rule must be at the same 
time sorrow and burthen unendurable to 
hundreds who are chained down bodily to 
the railings of those altars which should 
be but the emblems and phantoms of the 
eternal truth. 

Something of this crossed Fanny’s mind 

as the Marquis came out of the confes- 
sional under the swinging rod, and met 
them full in the centre of the aisle. He 
seemed moved and aged, with a look of 
harassed suffering in his face; it might 
have been the shade of his black hair. He 
would have passed on, but Mrs. de Travers, 
with presence of mind, instantly stopped 
short, and the poor Marquis found himself 
suddenly in the world again, in the hands 
of those people in it whom, for the mo- 
ment, he most wished to escape. Mrs. de 
Travers turned on the tap of her small 
talk. Anne tried to say something to set 
him free, but she broke down in her sen- 
tence. Fanny’s face fell, and she sighed; 
the Marquis, hearing her sigh, hesitated, 
and suddenly gave up his efforts to break 
~- 
“You have been listenimg to the music,” 
he said. “I was hoping to come to pay 
my respects to you, and to take my leave. 
My stay here is at an end. I am going in 
another day to my house in Florence.” 

“Oh, Marquis! Going! Iam sure we 
shall miss you extremely,” said Mrs. de 
Travers, bewildered, and somewhat crest- 
fallen. 

The Marquis did not answer—he was 
watching Fanny’s face. Little girls of 
eighteen have faces that often seem to 
speak without speaking — perhaps they 
sometimes say more than there is to tell. 
Fanny’s blushes and changing looks meant 
that she was sorry, very sorry. That was 
all. That she was disappointed, that vague, 
intangible dreams of riches and jewels and 
palaces were dispelled. The Marquis, for 
all his penetrating black eyes, read more 
than there was to read. He suddenly 
asked the elder lady if she was going home, 
and begged leave to be allowed to drive 
her back with her daughters. Fanny 
looked radiant, reproachful; Anne looked 
grave and silent. Mrs. de Travers said 
she had been accustomed to a carriage for 








years, and that she would gladly accept 
the Marquis’s offer. 

“T have not brought a servant,” said 
Mrs. de Travers, as they came out to- 
gether under the heavy curtain of the 
church. 

The Marquis summoned his groom. 
They stood waiting for the carriage and 
overlooking the great piazza, that was 
now alight with the great last dying lights, 
striking on every column and passing 
figure. 

Anne was silent and pre-occupied, so 
was the Marquis; but he assisted the 
ladies in, and jumped in himself. Mrs. de 
Travers was in a seventh heaven —a car- 
riage, a coronet and springs —a Marquis 
sitting opposite and paying attentions to 
Fanny. Here was the reward of her long 
sacrifices. 

Who that has ever been to Rome does 
not remember Roman streets of an even- 
ing, when the day’s work is done? They 
are all alive in a serene and home-like 
fashion. The old town tells its story. 
Low arches cluster with life — a life hum- 
ble and stately, though rags hang from the 
citizens and the windows. You realize it 
as you pass them —their temples are in 
ruins, their rule is over—their colonies 
have revolted long centuries ago. Their 
gates and their columns have fallen like 
the trees of a forest, cut down by an in- 
valing civilization. 

As Barbi’s carriage drove along, the 
evening was falling fast. They passed 
groups standing round their doorways; a 
blacksmith hammering with great straight 
blows at a copper pot, shouting to a friend, 
a young baker, naked almost, except for a 
great sheet flung over his shoulders, and 
leaning against the door of his shop — the 
horses tramp on— listen to the flow of 
fountains gleaming white against the dark 
marbles, to the murmur of voices. An old 
lady, who has apparently hung all her 
wardrobe out of window, in petticoats and 
silk handkerchiefs, is looking out from be- 
neath these banners, at the passers in the 
streets. Little babies, tied up tight in 
swaddling-clothes, are being poised against 
their mothers’ hips; a child is trying to 
raise the great knocker of some feudal-look- 
ing arch, hidden in the corner of the street. 
Then they cross the bridge and see the 
last sun’s rays flaming from the angel’s 
sacred sword. Driving on, through the 
tranquil streets, populous and thronged 
with citizens,— they see brown-faced, 
bronze-headed Torsos in balconies and 
window-frames; citizens sitting tranquilly, 
resting on the kerbstones, with their feet 
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in the gutters; grand-looking women rest- 


ing against their doorways. The occu- 
pants of the carriage were silent ; nor was 
there much talk in the street, nor shouting, 
such as one hears in our English street, 
where the people are coming and going, 
instead of merely resting and looking on. 

They passed some priests, an old white- 
headed monk, with a younger friar in 
attendance. Barbi respectfully uncov- 
ered to the dignitary, who blessed the car- 
riageful in return. Fanny opened her 
eyes, Mrs. de Travers bowed graciously. 
Sibyls out of the Sistine were sitting on 
the steps of the churches. In one stone 
archway sat the Fates spinning their web. 
There was a holy family by a lemonade- 
shop, and a whole heaven of little Cor- 
reggio angels perching dark-eyed along 
the road. They gaze quietly at the car- 
riage rolling by. Then comes a fountain 
falling into a marble basin, at either end 
of which two little girls are clinging and 
climbing. Here is a little lighted May 
altar to the Virgin, which the children 
have put rp under the shrine at the street- 
corner. They don’t beg clamorously, but 
stand leaning against the wall, waiting for 
a chance miraculous baioch’ .... Here 
are the gates of the Barbi Palace, and 
Mrs. de Travers’ brief triumph is over. 

“TI should like to live in an open car- 
riage,” says Fanny, tripping up-stairs. 
“Why does one want a house One 
could dine at the pastry-cook’s, and pay 
visits when it rained.” 

“But suppose the people were out?” 
said Anne. 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense to the Mar- 
quis,” said Mrs. de Travers. 

But the Marquis smiled. “Should you 
like a carriage ?” said he to Fanny. 

“Good-hy —thank you,” said Fanny, 
blushing again, and not answering. 


Next morning, Anne, hearing her moth- 
er scream loudl , hurried into the salle 
where the breakfast was laid. Mrs. de 
Travers held a letter in her hand, the 
teapot was overflowing, a chair was up- 
set. 
“Oh, my darling child,” cries Mrs. de 
Travers, “come here! see what you owe 
to your old mother’s life of sacrifice! 
Not you, Anne! Where is my Fanny? 
Where is—there, my paper! A pen, 
child — quick! A eet What am I 
saying?” 

. de Travers rushing into Fanny’s 
room, embraced her as she stood there, 
= all her hair falling over her shoul- 

ers. 
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I knew 
that I should be rewarded!” cries the 


“Fanny, Fanny, I knew it! 
silly woman. “ Here! read this — read 
this!” 

And Mrs. de Travers, who was quite 
over-excited, clasped her hands, shook her 
head, and burst into tears of rapture. 

Fanny shed no tears. She was perfectly 
composed as she read the following letter, 
written in English, in,a small flourishing 
hand, with an enormous crown and a great 
B at the top. 


“ Palazzo Barbi, April 17, 18—. 
‘*Mosr Esteemep Mapame,—I feel im- 
pelled to open to you an affair which interests 
my feelings in the highest degree, and which 
concerns the destiny of your most cultivated 
and virtuous daughter. The admirable Miss 
Fanni is not aware of my project, although [ 
imagine that it may not be displeasing to her, 
and that you may favour my desire to unite 
myself with a person so ’complished. I would 
make every arrangement befitting my station. 
She shall have four servants to her orders and a 
mesatta of 100 crowns. I would also fix for 
your life an annuality of 400 crowns, desiring 
that the mother of my spouse should enjoy all 

the commodities fitting her respectable station, 

‘*T protest myself, most esteemed madame, 

** Your most devoted 
‘* Engico Orravio Bags.” 


It was certainly a very strange affair, 
and so everbody looked and said and 
thought, when it was announced that the 
Marquis Barbi was engaged to little Fan- 
ny de Travers, that small brown insignifi- 
cant little person. To be sure she was a 
Catholic, and well connected; but there 
were about 1,000 Catholic young ladies in 
Rome better looking, and with grand re- 
lations. As for Fanny herself, how she 
could make up her mind to marry that 
man with all those stories about, and that 
well-known temper, was more than any one 
could imagine, except that it was what was 
done every day. Everybody knew that 
Mrs. Travers was absolutely starving, with 
those two girls dependent on her. Every- 
body disapproved of everything ; but the 
inhabitants of the palazzo did not trouble 
themselves on this account. The ae 
came every day to call upon his intended, 
and sat in the little birdcage room, lean- 
ing back in the arm-chair, and smiling at 
her lively sallies. There was no doubt 
about it that he was very much in love. 
He had tried to overcome his fancy, but a 
look of those bright eyes that day in St. 
Peter’s had called him back just as he was 
escaping. One cannot account for such 
things. He was a solemn, changeable, 





violent, and haughty man: her quickness 
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aud vivacity suited and amused him, but 
sometimes even Fanny’s sallies seemed to 
displease him. One day she asked him 
what he kept in the old oak chest in his 
room. 

“ What business is that of yours?” he 
thundered out, in a voice that made Mrs. 
de Travers jump in her shoes. Another 
day he had lost his keys. There never 
was such a scene ashe made. The whole 

alace was searched, but finally old Ange- 
o had to go for the locksmith. The Mar- 
quis never left him all the time he was at 
work, nor would he allow any one but 
himself to empty out the oak chest when 
the lock was repaired. 

She looked pretty now for the first time 
in her life, and almost outshone her sister. 
Grand clothes and jewels became Fanny; 
and every day grand clothes and jewels 
were brought up the marble stairs. to the 
little side door: if they went down again, 
they went down rustling upon her little 
person, and shining upon her neck and her 
fingers. The Marquis insisted upon pro- 
viding her trousseau, and not only her 
trousseau, but Mrs. de Travers’ wed- 
ding-garment and Anne’s bridesmaid’s 
dress. As for Fanny’s old everyday 
gowns, they were much too shabby to be 
given to the elegant ladies’-maid who was 
engaged to attend upon her. They were 
rolled up in a cupboard and put away. 
And so at first all seemed radiance and 
rainbows, and pink flames and flourish of 
trumpets. Every day the Marquis’s equi- 
page came champing and glittering to the 
side door of the palace. Every day Fanny 
and her mother, arrayed in their new 
splendours, stepped in, and drove off to 
the various shops where they made their 

urchases — to Bianchi’s, to Castellani’s, to 
pillman’s. Fanny had a passion for cakes 
and bonbons, and certain days in the week 
she had leave to order an unlimited sup- 
ly —on Sunday, on Monday, on Tuesday. 
Seer Fanny would have driven up to the 
yastrycook’s door on Wednesday as usual, 
co Barbi, with a sudden frown, said,— 


« Not to-day, my little Fanny.” And so|p 


they went somewhere else instead. Some- 
times they drove to see beautiful pictures 
and statues; sometimes they stood, with 
the rest of the carriages, on the Pincio, in 
a fashionable halo of sunset and pink par- 
asols; sometimes they went for miles and 
miles across the Campagna. It would 
glow purple and beautiful. There was the 
story of the past written along the road, 
and the remembrance of a heroic age to 
make the silence of the plains more sol- 
emn than all the clattering of the foreign 
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trumpets and drums that they heard round 
about the fort of St. Angelo. 

Anne rarely came with them. She kept 
to herself, and went her own way. People 
said she was disappointed, and that she 
had also hoped to secure the rich prize. 
They did her a cruel injustice. She shrunk 
from Barbi instinctively, from his bold 
way and fierce wild looks. His dogged 
vehemence frightened her. He seemed to 
her unlike a gentleman at times, for all his 
grand courtly ways. She used to wander 
by herself in the garden, cry a little in se- 
cret, thinking of ie sister’s future, visit 
one or two of the poor people in the neigh- 
bourhood, go and pray in the church close 
by, attended by old Olympia. And yet, 
though Anne trembled, Fanny seemed 
happy. Her eyes shone, her cheeks were 
bright and flushed; she tried on all her 
clothes, and had one of the large painted 
ogee carried up from the apartment 

elow, the better to admire the cut of her 
trains. 

One day a something—a nothing — 
happened that seemed to give substance 
to Anne’s visions of ill. Barbi was absent. 
He had been summoned on business of 
importance. And the three ladies accept- 
ed an invitation they had received to join 
a party of sight-seers bent upon visiting 
the Coliseum by moonlight. They did not 
care for the people; but Fanny liked the 
moon, and Anne loved the old ruins; and 
Mrs. de Travers liked to be seen in Lady 
Castleairs’ company, and so they went. 
Lady Castleairs kept them waiting, and it 
was a little late before they started. In 
one of the narrow streets they were fur- 
ther delayed by a long pen of 
which they had heard the chanting in the 
distance, as they came driving along. Sud- 
denly appeared a great dazzle of lights, 
at the top of the street. The two car- 
riages drew up at a point where three 
streets met by a fountain; the servants 
uncovered, and Death and death in life, 
came slowly down between the houses; 
life making way for the solemn dirge to 
ass. Nearer and nearer came the lights 
and the voices of the funeral procession. 
They passed close by the company of sight- 
seers. The falling waters reflected the 
torches: loud and stunning came the 
chant: white choristers a-head, then the 
monks in their brown cowls carrying ta- 
pers; then the confraternity of the Pieta, 
two by two, carrying the coffin, their faces 
hidden by blue silken masks, and their 
bare feet in sandals. A dazzle of burning 








tapers followed, winding along the narrow 
street; people hurried to their windows 
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to look; others crowded along the foot- 
way, kneeling and crossing themselves ; 
incense ard wax lights filled the air. 

“ How terrible it is!” said Fanny, awe- 
stricken. “Oh, mamma, let us go.” 

As she spoke she met the gaze of a tall 
masked brother, bearing a taper in his 
hand, and walking along with a somewhat 
freer and more stately step than the rest. 
Their eyes met for an instant. Fanny 
turned away. 

“Go on! certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. 
de Travers. “Drive on, coachman.” 

But the coachman, with a significant 
glance, raised his hat and said it would be 
as much as his place was worth to drive 
on a step until the procession had passed. 
And so they stood listening, as the chant 
echoed farther away along the slanting 
streets, and all was dark and silent again. 
But the Coliseum was lovely, and once 
there their spirits revived. The old place 
seemed alive with people, and the voices 
seemed to thrill more musically in the 
moonlight than byday. The party was so 
pleasant, that Fanny thought no more of 
the funeral. Red lights and torches were 
darting from one crumbling gallery to an- 
other; people were standing high among 
the ruins; their figures upraised against 
the starlight, and calling to their friends 
below. Fanny had sat down upon the 
step <- central cross. Her white dress 
shimmefed in the clear moonlight; she 
was very silent for atime, then she started 
up and joined the others, and talked and 

attered the loudest of them all. “What 
spirits the child has!” said Mrs. de Tray- 
ers to Lady Castleairs. A pair of lovers 
wandering arm-in-arm in the radiance 
turned to look after the lady who was so 
soon to be the bride of the great Marchese 
Barbi. 

“ Ah, they have not to wait and work 
for years,” said the young girl bitterly. 

“Perhaps they don’t care about each 
other as we do,” said the young man, 
laughing ; “and would not be sorry to 
wait.” 

They were all coming away, and had 
taken a last look at the place, and passed 
the sentries, but the carriages delayed, and 
Anne said to her sister, “ Come back,” and 
Fanny put her hand into hers with a 
strange gentleness, and followed her under 
the black arches where the sentries were 

acing. The two girls hurried along, for 
ear their companions might be waiting. 
The great circle was empty now of voices 
and figures moving. It was not the place 
it had been only a moment before ; but a 
holy silver shrine, silent at last, deserted, 
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intensely clear. As the sisters stood look- 
ing, still hand in hand, the two lovers, who 
had also lingered, passed by without see- 
ing them in the black shadow of the arch- 
way. “Anima mia!” whispered the young 
man, as he passed. Anne could not hear 
the girl’s answer, but she felt her sister’s 
hand tremble in hers. It seemed to grow 
colder and colder as she held it still. 
That night she was awakened by a sob 
from Fanny’s bed. Fanny said she had 
been dreaming. Was it so? or had she 
been awakening from a dream? However 
it might be, in the morning came a beauti- 
ful set of turquoises for Fanny’s adorn- 
ment, and she protested she was happy. 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
went by. The Marquis came at twelve, 
and stayed all day till eleven o’clock at 
night, with the exception of the dinner- 
hour, for which he retired. Thursday 
morning Anne found her sister at half-past 
eleven o’clock in tears, ready dressed in 
one of her beautiful new dresses. 

“Tt was nothing,” Fanny said. “ Why 
did Anne come worrying her? She must 

o away. The Marquis would be there. 

e would not like to find her.” But as 
Anne turned away, hurt and annoyed, two 
arms were flung round her neck. “How 
can you expect me never to cry,” says 
Fanny, with a stamp, “leaving you and 
my home for that great gloomy place 
downstairs, and that gloomy man?” 

“Oh, Fanny,” said Anne, horrified, 
“don’t you love him? I—I hoped atleast 
you loved him.” 

Fanny seemed to grow more angry than 
ever. “I love him well enough,” she 
said, with a sudden burst of tears; “only 
I no longer am able to do as I like. What 
is the good of marrying if one can’t do as 
one likes?” 

Did Fanny expect to do as she liked 
when she married Barbi? Jealous, nar- 
row, exclusive,—a violent man, accus- 
tomed to rule and to dominate over all 
those who came in contact with him. 
There is nothing more curious than the 
dominion some persons now and then es- 
tablish over others perhaps a hundred 
times cleverer, warmer-hearted, more 
tractable, wiser than themselves. A sheer 
strength of will seems sometimes to count 
for more in the commerce of life than all 
the grace, and accomplishment, and study, 
and good intention in the world. Barbi 
knew that there were very few people 
whom he could not rule. Fanny had 
charmed him, but that was no reason why 
she should not obey his wishes. Barbi 
had been attracted from the very moment 
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when he first beheld her, Was it a like- 
ness? It may have been so, and that to 
him Fanny was partly charming for some 
one else’s sake. But now that she was 
engaged to him, she found that if she had 
been ruled before with rod of flax, it was 
a rod of iron now. She never seemed to 
be alone. He was always there; even 
when he was away, he seemed to be pres- 
ent, — always expecting her to be ready 
to talk to him, to listen to him, to admire 
him. Fanny, who, as we know, was an 
impatient and quick-witted person, found 
the hours grow longer ak longer, the 
minutes turning into hours; there she sat 
in her beautiful silk dress, with satin trim- 
mings. There he sat opposite, with his 
blue chin, and his strangely frizzled black 
hair, and his dark, stupid features: yes, 
Anne began to grow seriously uneasy. 
Fanny still declared she was happy. 

Mrs. de Travers was radiant, and bought 
a new purple satin. She somehow paid 
her bills, and yet had money in hand. She 
appeared with a nodding feather in her 
bonnet. People called to congratulate, 
although not in very great numbers. 
Lady Castleairs came and invited the 
Marquis to her evenings: he seemed 
pleased by the attention. An old lady 
who rented a quaint little apartment at 
the other end of the palace also called. 
Madame Riccabocca was her name. She 
had watched them with great interest, she 
said, from her window. Then she looked 
very kind and grave, and took both the 
girl’s hands and sighed. “Oh, I hope you 
may be happy,” she said: “I hope so!” 
Fanny was delighted by the congratula- 
tions, and when her old grandfather heard 
of the great match she was making, he 
sent over from Tourniquet Castle a hand- 
some cheque for her trousseau. This, as 
Mrs. de Travers remarked, was rendered 

uite unnecessary by Barbi’s liberality. 

he therefore kept it for some future occa- 
sion. The Marquis made no objection. 
But he looked very black at Madame Ric- 
cabocca when he met her. 

Although Catholics, they had never been 
very strict in their religious observances, 
but Fanny now took to going to mass 
every morning, and also, when Friday 
came, she fasted with a rigour which 
greatly disturbed her mother. Barbi, who 
was sitting by (he was going down to his 
own dinner half-an-hour later), looked on, 
but said nothing. Next morning, how- 
ever, when he came, he brought his Fran- 
ces a magnificent diamond ring, which he 
placed on her finger. 

“This has always belonged to a Mar- 








chioness Barbi,” he said, saluting Fanny’s 
blushing cheeks. 

It was bad enough that Fanny should 
fast on Friday. Saturday, too, she ab- 
stained, although veal cutlets were her 
favourite dish, and old Olympia’s frittatura 
was celebrated. Barbi was again present 
at their meal. He had dined early, he 
said, and excused himself from touching 
anything. 

On Sunday morning came a handsome 
gold chain, and all sorts of delicious little 
cakes and pasties from Spillman’s. Fanny 
clapped her hands like a child. Anne did 
not know what to think. Fanny often had 
those dreams at night, from which she 
started up, sobbing. Once, in the dark- 
ness, she cried out, “Anne, Anne, what 
shall 1 do?” . 

“Do?” cried Anne, starting up in bed. 
“ Break off this horrid marriage. Dearest 
Fanny, don’t cry. Send him away, and we 
will go and hide ourselves, and work, and 
be happy, or miserable. What will it mat- 
ter, so long as we are together?” Fanny 
sobbed and sobbed, and did not answer. 

In the morning, Anne came into break- 
fast with her heart in her mouth, as people 
say. Fanny did not appear: her maid 
was curling her hair — her engage- 
ment she had always had her breakfast 
sent intoher). Mrs. de Travers was look- 
ing with some curiosity on a large smooth 
packet, that looked something likt ‘anice 
flat loaf from the baker’s tied up in brown 
paper and white satin ribbon. , 

“What can it be?’ said Mrs. de 
Travers. “Another splendid present, no 
doubt. Olympia, take them in to the 
Marchesa. Certainly, Fanny is a Most 
Fortunate girl, and I can only hope that 
you, my Anne, may be equally lucky.” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Anne, “nothing 
would ever induce me to marry a man like 
the Marquis — not twice as many houses 
and diamonds. Oh, mamma, do you think 
Fanny is happy ?” 

“Happy!” cried Mrs. de Travers. 
“She is the happiest — most — most — 
most sg 

Words failed Mrs. de Travers; but she 
added, severely, “I hope, Anne, you have 
not been putting any nonsense into her 
head ?” 

“Dear mamma,” said Anne, bursting 
into tears and clasping her hands, “ I know 
she is unhappy. Let us save her while it 
is time. If you had but heard the stories 
that I know to be true!” 

Mrs. de Travers was so indignant that 
it was all she could do not to give her eld- 
est daughter a shake. 
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“Tf ever I hear you say one word of this 
ungrateful, unnatural nonsense, I shall be- 
lieve what people say of you, Anne, that 
you are jealous,” cried the angry woman. 
“ Stories, indeed! Who cares for stories ? 
I am for deeds, not words,” says Mrs. 
de Travers, with a glance at her new 
satin. 

“ Angelo told me of a poor peasant maid- 
en who drowned herself,” faltered Anne. 
“Madame Riccabocca, down below, says 
he deserted a girl on the eve of his mar- 
riage and broke his wife’s heart. . . . Oh, 
mamma, question Fanny, I entreat you. 
She is miserable —I know she is,” cried 
poor Anne. As she spoke, Fanny entered, 
radiant and resplendent, in rippling strings 
of great diamonds, each oh a moderate- 
sized house. 

Fanny looked anything but miserable. 
She burst out into shrill laughter when 
her mother, also laughing, sarcastically 
told her of Anne’s absurd nonsense. She 
said she must go down and thank “ Ottavio ” 
that instant for his splendid present, and 
she ran out of the room. Fanny knew the 
way, and hurrying along the endless suite, 
went to the door of the yellow room and 
tapped, without receiving an answer. But 
she heard some one stirring, and turning 
the handle of the door, she peeped in, and 
saw the Marquis, with his back to the door, 
bending over the old oak box in the win- 
dow, which had once excited her curiosity. 
Seeing her there, he closed the lid sud- 
denly, and came to the door. Fanny felt 
a little frightened when she found herself 
face to face with the Marquis, who came 
outside the door, closing it behind him. He 
looked agitated, pale, trembling. She 
— not think what was the matter with 

im. 

“You here, Fanny?” he said, not un- 
kindly, as he sometimes spoke, but in a 
hoarse, abrupt voice. “Leave me, child, 
leave me. I am occupied —I have busi- 
ness.” 

“T came to thank you for your splendid 
present,” said Fanny. 

“ Why thank me?” said he. “I do not 
value those diamonds. Keep them — keep 
them — but leave me now.” 

He looked about; he seemed excited, 
and scarcely himself. 

“ What is the matter?” said Fanny, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm; “something 
troubles you. Tell me what itis. What 
were you doing? You know I have a 
right to all your secrets now,” she added, 
gaily. 

As she spoke the thought came to her 
that, perhaps, if he would tell her more of 
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himself, she might lose her fear of him. 
“You tell me so little,” said Fanny. 

“Tell you more!” said the Marquis. 
“You don’t know what you say. My 
ow from this date belongs to you. 

lo not seek to know what is past. See!” 
said he, pointing with some dignity, “all 
these things are open to you. All that is 
mine will be yours, Miss; but my own 

ast,” he added, “and the secrets of others, 

warn you to leave them undisturbed.” 
He had raised his voice. “Iam too proud 
to use artifice, to conceal: I trust to your 
honour.” The words seemed to echo from 
room to room. 

Then he took her by the hand, con- 
ducted her in silence to the door of her 
mother’s apartment, and left her. Fanny 
afterwards seemed to remember that a 
bell had been tolling all the time of their 
talk. When he joined them at the usual 
hour, he made no allusion to the morning ; 
but as he took leave at night, he took her 
hand and held it tight and fierce in his 
great clasp. 

“Miss Fanni,” he said, “did you under- 
stand me to-day? Remember, I allow no 
— concerning my private affairs.” 

nd he strode away. 

No questions — how was that to be? 
One person and another came with scraps 
of gossip; hint after hint, almost wordless, 
perhaps, at first, but gathering shape as 
time went on. He had been twice four 
times married. He had been about to be 
married, and the marriage had been broken 
off at the last moment. He kept a death’s- 
head and cross-bones in a box by his bed. 
There was no end to the stories which 
seemed to fall from every side, like the 
arrows of an unknown enemy. 

Still Fanny persisted in her resolution. 


Barbi had been gone three days, and 
since he had left the girls and their 
mother had come hither and thither, ex- 
ploring every corner of the grand old 
place. They had looked at the title-deeds 
and patents lying in the great strong 
boxes, at the stores in the old cupboards. 
It is the custom in some Italian families, at 
the death of any one of the members, to 
carry off all their personal possessions — 
tapestries, china, valuable engravings — 
to store-rooms under the roof, where they 
lie unvisited and undisturbed as years go 
by. Barbi himself did not know of the 

rizes and possessions which the three 
adies discovered during his absence : early 
Raphael drawings, sketches by Michael 
Angelo, a “Holy Family” by Correggio 
more beautiful than anything in the pal- 
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ace below. All these things were waiting 
in the labyrinths up above for the future 
possessor who was to come and disinter 
them. Fanny tried to think of china and 
tapestry instead of crime and hidden mys- 
tery, and to be content with the sense of 
all these magnificent possessions, instead 
of the confidence of an undoubting heart. 
And yet she had rather have known the 
contents of a certain old oaken box than 
look through all these cupboards and gal- 
leries of rich possessions put together. 
But then she had got to think —she could 
not have told you why—that her be- 
trothed had hidden his heart in that old 
oaken chest. One day—it was the last 
before Barbi’s return—her mother had 
gone out for her daily drive, Anne was in 
the garden sunning and sighing, — the 
ladies’-maid was cross and worn out pack- 
ing the enormous boxes— everything 
seemed like a dream and unreal, and 
Fanny felt dull and wandered into the 
great rooms below to reassure herself, I 
think, and to realize that Fate had indeed 
brought her to be mistress of this great 
estate. 

She wandered down the marble flight, 
and found the great door of the great 
throne-room open wide, and old Angelo 
dusting as usual. Angelo did mist of the 
work of the palace, for, rich as he was, the 
Marquis had come to Rome for a short 
time only; his home was in Florence. 
whither he proposed to take his bride, 
His dinner came in from the Pups tne 
his splendid saloons looked somewhat 
dingy and neglected, and he lived himself 
in the two little rooms at the very end, of 
which previous mention has been made. 

Fanny was now more at home in the 
rooms below than she had been the first 
day she danced down them so merrily. 
To-day she no longer danced, but, on the 
contrary, walked with no little dignity 
with her Genoese velvet trailing half a 
yard after her. As she ge the great 
dais a foolish fancy took her to jump up 
and sit on the throne as she had seen the 
Marquis sitting that first day when they 
met. Here was a scene of triumph! Old 
Angelo looked up and bowed his old head 
over his duster. “Padrona,” said he re- 
spectfully. Fanny laughed, but at the 
same time pictured to herself all the élite 
of Roman society, Lady Castleairs among 
them, passing before her. There she 
would sit, and slightly bow her head. 
How they all would envy her and wish 
that they had been more kind. Then she 
pictured the Marquis with his diamond 
star sitting there beside her! Why did 
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the thought of her future husband now 
always bring a chill along with it? At 
first it had seemed to her so great an hon- 
our to be noticed by him that a life’s grat- 
itude could scarcely repay it. And now 
already she began dimly to feel that she 
had made a mistake, that a life is a terri- 
bly large sum which can only be paid by 
instalments — not all at once, but day by 
day. Fanny had begun to be afraid of 
herself. She loved her ease did this little 
woman, and to do her justice she had 
thought of her mother and sister as much 
as of herself. Would it be ease? thinks 
Fanny, leaning back among the cushions. 
Somehow a vision had haunted her of the 
young couple wandering arm-in-arm across 
the Coliseum, their shadows passing to- 
gether over the moonlit pavement, their 
eyes upturned in happy ecstacy. Was it 
so with her? Ah, no,no! It was no sen- 
timent, no irresistible charm that led her. 
Fanny did not dare own it to herself, she 
had scarcely realized it hitherto, but a bit- 
ter disappointment was hers. It was all 
hard, and cold and dreary, notwithstand- 
ing the diamonds, the velvets, the four at- 
tendants promised for her use. Ah! why 
was thisso? With a sudden impulse she 
tore off her beautiful diamond ring and 
threw it down; it did not fall farther 
than the cushions at her feet, where it lay 
sparkling. 

Fanny, with a sigh, and yet ashamed of 
her childishness, stooped to pick it up once 
more, and slipped it on her finger. At the 
same time she saw that there was some- 
thing lying beside the ring. It was a small 
bunch of keys on a chain made of worked 
steel, with a little coronet embossed. One 
of the keys was a quaint and old-fashioned 
looking specimen. Its handle was of steel, 
made into the pattern of two hearts en- 
twined. No doubt the keys belonged to 
the Marquis, and that he had dropped 
them there. These were the keys aoe 
which he had been so much disturbed. 
Ah! how different he had seemed to her 
that first day from now! Why do people 
change? thought Fanny.— Why do we 
change ourselves, and grow fickle, and 
faithless, and then disturbed because we 
are travelling on with the universal 
progress! 

“Why, Fanny, what are you doing?” 
said Anne, coming in. 

Fanny jumped down, looking ashamed. 
“T am doing foolish things,” she said, slip- 
ping the keys into her pocket. 

She was still thoughtful: no wonder—a 
maiden on the eve of her marriage. She 


walked on along the rooms; her sister fol- 
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lowed: they had come down the endless 
suite. Here was the door of the yellow 
room open wide, and that of the bed-room 
beyond. The servants left in charge had 
neglected to set things in order. Italian 
servants take their duties deliberately, and 
are apt to put them off till the evening. 
Anne flitted about. Fanny sat down by 
the table. Her heart was beating, and her 
cheeks were burning red, like two summer 
roses. Should she leave his secrets, and 
have done with them and with him? 
Should she go back and finish out the 
play? What was she doing? she kept 
asking herself: for what was she selling 
her youth? She had loved him a little, 
but her fear had overmastered her love, 
and now she only trembled at his coming. 
Would she take him if he were poor like 
herself? Ah! no, no, thought Fanny, 
wringing her hands. 

Anne's back was turned, she was look- 
ing out into the courtyard from the open 
window. 

A sudden impulse and determination to 
know the worst came over my heroine; 
like Catherine Morland, of well-known 
memory, she jumped up, sprang across the 
room, and put the key into the lock with a 
trembling hand. “Yes, I will know.” Of 
what use were scruples when a whole 
life’s peace was at stake? thought Fanny, 
desperately. 

ne turned with a little exclamation, 
as the old cabinet flew open. What was 
this—was this the mystery! The first 
thing that Fanny saw was a head without 
a body, two wild and frightened-looking 
eyes staring back at her, and then two 
more, for Anne had come up, and was 
standing behind; and there was a looking- 
glass in the old oak lid, where the peasant 
maiden, to whom it had once belonged, 
had often smiled at herself, at her own 
bright eyes, and coral necklace: it only 
reflected her picture now hanging over- 
head! 

Was this all! some half-dozen letters, 
out of one of which fell a lock of hair, 
some trinkets, a coral necklace, a diamond 
ring, with a broken coronet, a couple of 
cases for photographs: underneath all a 
peasant girl’s dress neatly folded, and 
the blue hood of the Society of the 
Brothers of Piety. 

Fanny pulled out the things one by one, 
and opened one of the photograph cases. 
“ Oh, Anne, look here!” she said. 

The case contained two pictures: one 
was the face of the maiden in the picture 
they had so often looked at, young and 
sweet and wistful, with great gentle be- 
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seeching eyes. Lucetta was written be- 
neath it, with a date. The other was a 
wild wan wistful woman. Could it be the 
same? “ Addio” was written beneath. 

On the second case was a coronet, and 
within was a long melancholy hatchet-face, 
with “ Marchesa Barbi, née Mangiascudi ” 
written in Barbi’s own handwriting. Fan- 
ny found a third portrait in this curious 
receptacle of the Marquis’s reminiscences. 
It was her own: as she had given it to 
him, in a little oval frame; beside it lay 
a glove she had lost one night upon the 
staircase, and along iron chain rusted in 
places, with spikes. 

Fanny knelt absorbed in her investiga- 
tions. She had forgotten that it was 
wrong. It seemed to her as if the one 
thing she cared about in all the world 
was the truth. There lay the packet of 
little, cramped, yet legibly written letters, 
and with trembling hands she began to 
open them. 

“Oh, Fanny, don’t,” Anne said, faintly. 
But Anne, with all her sweetness was 
human. 

Fanny glanced at the letters. They 
seemed to be love-letters of some village- 
girl. She was expecting him,— when was 
he coming back? life without him was not 
worth living. All was ready for their 
marriage; the parents had consented. 
Then came a wife’s letters. She had seen 
him go with a failing heart; she trembled 
that harm might befall him: but he had 
been summoned by the learned doctors to 
claim his inheritance : he had been right to 
go. The third letter, dated long after, 
implored him with many, many loving 
words, to return. Where was he? had he 
forgotten his wife, his home? No; for 
money had come, precious gifts, a beauti- 
ful coral such as she had longed for; but 
she wanted no gifts, she wanted him — she 
was ill —she was anxious and foolish; she 
sent him her picture, was she not changed ? 
but ever his faithful longing Lucetta. 

Fanny nervously turned on to the last 
letter in the packet, for she seemed to hear 
a tramp of horses and sounds in the court 
below. Anne ran to the window, and 
came back crying that it was him, she 
knew it was. Fanny scarcely heard her. 
It was a terrible letter. It called on 
Heaven to forgive him his crime. What, 
being married already, he had basely de- 
serted his wife, and united himself to anoth- 
er unhappy woman, also deceived, also 
broken-hearted! He had been ashamed 
(perhaps it was no wonder!), in his high 
estate, of owning to his humble home in 
the village. “The thought of his sin,” 
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said Lucetta, “was more than she could 
bear. She had prayed, she had suffered 
penance. Every day she lived his sin was 
the greater, she said. She would live no 
longer. She sent him a last, last, last 
farewell. She would fain see him once 
again, and should stand at the door of his 
palace when he drove by, and then, she 
said, her life’s dream would be ended. 
She should die for him, and she felt that 
it was no crime to hide herself for ever in 
the flowing river.” 

Underneath, in a different hand, was 
written: —“ Opened by me, Sibilla di 
Mangiascudi — disgraced, insulted, and de- 
ceived.” 

Fanny had not been mistaken when she 
heard carriage-wheels, and voices coming 
along the rooms. 

“Listen! they are coming. It is the 
Marquis,” cried Anne, desperate and run- 
ning to the door of the room, and pushing 
it. 

Fanny did not lose her presence of 
mind. 

“Go down into the garden,” she said, 
“through the bed-room. Quick! I will 
follow.” 

She was quite calm. She felt that the 
crisis had come. She hastily threw back 
the things, closed the box, locked it, and 
stood thére with quivering lips as the door 
opened and Barbi came in. He looked 
darker and more gloomy than ever. 

“What are you doing here?” he said, 
abruptly. But Fanny did not answer. 
“ What have you there?” he asked again, 
advancing. 

Fanny answered nothing, but slowly 
raised her hand and gave him the keys, 
without aword. Then she gave a scream, 
for he seized her little wrist with such a 
grip that the blood came starting where 
the diamond-ring cut her fingers, and as 
he took the keys into his hand he saw that 
the double heart handle was stained. 

“ What is that ?” he said, almost wildly. 


“ Who gave them to you? Who are you, 


that you pry into my secrets, and throw 
my eal relics under foot?” And he 

ointed to the peasant’s handkerchief that 
~~ in her haste, had left upon the 
floor. He seemed half beside himself. — 

“You, too, shall die,” he said. “ She 
did not deserve it, but another woman be- 
fore you burst open my sacred past, and 
she died of shame and a broken heart. 
Ah, Fanni, Fanni, I thought you at least 
would have obeyed me.” 

His eyes were so strange that Fanny 
thought his reason must be affected, but 
it was not so—he was superstitious to 
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an extraordinary degree, but perfectly 
sane. 

“Your life henceforth,” he said, “ will be 
embittered as mine is, and haunted by her 
memory, and saddened by penance. Ah, 
Fanni, Fanni, what have you done? You 
have undone us both.” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, trembling very 
much. “You are right. I cannot marry 
you now. I beg your pardon. I should 
not have read your letters. I am an un- 

ateful little creature, forgive me. Good- 


“ Good-by !” shouted Barbi, who seemed 
half out of himself—in a sort of frenzy. 
“You know my secrets—you are mine! 
You have promised — you are mine! I 
do not let you go! Do you think you 
a no punishment for your treach- 
ery ” 

He was in a fury, and stamped and 
looked so wild and so terrible that Fanny, 
frightened out of her wits, started away. 

“Ido not let you go! Ido not let you 
out of my sight till we are married!” said 
Barbi, striding after her; but, with a sud- 
den spring, she ran into the bed-room, the 
door of which Anne was holding open, and 
the two girls banged it in his face. He 
seemed to them capable of killing Fanny 
on the spot. 

“Anne, Anne! What are we to do? 
Can we get out by the garden?” said 
Fanny, pointing to the staircase door. 

“It is locked. The lower door is 
locked,” said Anne, wringing her hands. 
A tremendous thundering blow upon the 
door made the two girls start again. 
“ Let us call for help,” said Fanny. “ Yes, 
yes, I'm here,” she cried to Barbi, to quiet 
him, for every minute she thought the 
door would come down. “Go to the stair- 
case-window, Anne, and see if you can get 
at any help.” 

“Let me in!” said Barbi, with another 
tremendous blow. 

“T beseech you be calm,” cried Fanny. 
“T will come if you will be calm. You 
frighten me.” 

“You deserve it!” shouted Bluebeard, 
furiously. 

“Anne, do you see any one?” said 
Fanny, running to the head of the stairs. 
! “Tsee acloud of dust. They are heat- 
ing carpets in the garden,” said Anne. 
“But, oh! they won’t look up.” 

Again the door shook on its hinges. 

“ Anne, I shall die,” said Fanny, crying. 
“Do call out — scream! he will kill us. 

“Here are two Brothers of the Pieta,” 
cried Anne, “coming slowly along the 
terrace-walk. If I could but make them 
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hear .. . That bell will drown my voice. | 


Help! help!” she cried. Then she came 
running in, pale and — “ They 
hear me! They have got the key of the 
garden-door,” she said. 


At the sound of the bell, Barbi’s blows 
had suddenly increased. 

“Let me through, let me through!” he 
cried violently. 
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Suddenly the door opened wide — the 
two members of the confraternity stood 
before him. 

“Come!” they said. “Do you not hear 
the summons? ” 

Barbi hastily pulled his blue mask over 
his face. And while Anne and her sister 
stood clinging to each other in tears, the 
three walked slowly away. 





From The Examiner. 
GAMBETTA’S RESIGNATION. 


M. Gamsetta has promptly made a full 
atonement for his false step in opposition 
to the arrangements of the Paris Govern- 
ment of Defence. For a few days it seemed 
as if he were about to undo all the good 
work he had rendered to his country, and 
by one move to strengthen the power of 
Germany and to ruin the true interests of 
Republicanism. We may rejoice that his 
impulsive patriotism has not taken that 
turn. It is clear that he could not have 
worked well, during these weeks of ex- 
treme embarrassment, with M. Jules Favre 
and his other colleagues in Paris; and his 
resignation is, therefore, very satisfactory. 
He frees himself from all charge of sac- 
rificing France to his own ambition, and 
makes it easier for him to enter the ser- 
vice of the country when his help will be 
useful. 

Let us do justice to this fiery patriot. 
There seems risk that Englishmen who 
two or three months ago lauded him to the 
skies, will now turn against him, and that 
his own countrymen, all but the few who 
share his enthusiasm, will for a time, at any 
rate, be yet louder in their condemnation. 
Violent and headstrong he certainly has 
been; but a man like him was needed to 
stir up the energies of France, and his 
work therein is none the less praiseworthy 
because it has been all in vain. The same 
spirit that induced him, when a youth, to 
maim his body as the only way open to him 
of release from the priestly life ordained 
by his father, has marked his career as a 
public man in France. Daring in all 
things, he denounced Napoleonism when 
at its height with uncurbed eloquence, and 
with like eloquence he has guided timid 
millions and rival factions from the day 
when Napoleon was deposed. Like many 








other eloquent men, but more honestly 
than most, he has not been careful as to 
the words with which he has urged on his 
followers. He has mis-stated facts, and 
drawn from actual events impossible infer- 
ences. It would hardly be too much to say 
that in every speech and proclamation that 
has issued from him since last September 
there has been some perversion of the 
truth, some reckless exaggeration, or some 
frivolous incredulity. But it is certainly 
not too much to say that in all this he was 
perfectly honest. Visionaries and enthu- 
siasts are somewhat rare nowadays, and 
we are apt to believe that every man who 
does not speak the truth is a liar. M. 
Gambetta’s action should incline us to be 
more charitable. Under the Empire he 
yearned to restore the true life of the na- 
tion. When the Empire was overturned 
he could not believe that that life was im- 
— He thought it would be easy for 

rance to rise as one man and drive out 
the invader. As each little victory was 
gained it seemed to him a great triumph. 
As each terrible defeat was experienced 
he regarded it as only a momentary re- 
verse. He had such abounding faith in his 
cause, the cause of French Republicanism, 
that he could not believe in failure. Of 
course clear-sighted statesmen are the 
best; but there is something very noble 
in the blind zeal of this determined man, 
and something very pathetic in that view 
of him, weeping in the streets of Bordeaux 
when the bitter news of the surrender of 
Paris gave the lie to his long-cherished 
hopes. Nearly 40,000,000 French people 
are now in distress, and the agony of any 
one man among them seems too slight to 
be singled out from the whole mass of 
misery; but if one Frenchman more than 
another deserves the sympathy of others 
just now, it is Léon Gambetta. 











